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AGEN Ts WANTED. 


No business pays so well as an agency for ms Hinwoles and Biographies, for they 
are the class of books that every intelligent person wants, and is always ready to buy. 

The only difficulty in the matter is to secure a ce ere Series of Books, and such, 
pre-eminently, are the works that we are now publishing. No series .published 
will compare with them in real value, interest and popularity. We are the most extensive 

ublishers in the United States, (having six houses,) and therefore can afford to sell 
Eolas cheaper and pay agents a more liberal commission than any other Company. 

Our books do not pass through the hands of General Agents, (as nearly all other sub- 
Scription works do,) therefore we are enabled to give our canvassers the extra per cent. 
which is usually allowed to General Agents. Experien ed canvassers will see the ad- 
vantages of dealing directly with the publishers. 

Be By engaging in this business, young men will educate themselves in that know] 
edge of the country, and of men and things, which is acquired only by traveling and ob- 
servation—a knowledge which is recognized by all as essential to every business man. 

Old agents, teachers, and all others, who want the Sees paying agencies, 
will please send for circulars aud see our terms, and compare them, and the character of 
our works, with those of other publishers. Address 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
AT EITHER OF THE FOLLOWING PLACES, (WHICHEVER IS NEAREST TO YOU :) 


507 Minor Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 10 Lombard Block, Chicago, Illinois. 
148 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Cor. 5th and Olive Streets, St. Lonis, Mo. 
Franklin Phe a ee Mar. ly. | Or No. 2 Carondelet-St., New Orleans, La. 


- Sargent’s New Series of Readers | 








nonrndpnnsatipndan 
morocco, 526 pages. 


SARGENT’S STANDARD FIFTH or FIRST © ,LASS RE ADE R. 12 mo., half 
SARGENT’S STANDARD FOURTH READER. 12 mo., half morocco 
SARGENT’S INTERMEDIATE READER. 12 mo., half morocco, beautifully illustrated, 
SARGENT’S STANDARD THIRD READER. 12 mo., half morocco,..............eeee- 
SARGENT’S STANDARD SECOND READER. LIllustrated, : 
SARGENT’S STANDARD FIRST READER. [Illustrated 
SARGENT’S STANDARD PRIMER. Finely Illustrated 
SARGENT’S PRONOUNCING SPELLER 

SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. ™ 


JOHN L. SHOREY, Publisher, 


13 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 


AGHITTS W AIN'T ESD 
FOR THE BEST SELLING AND MOST USEFUL BOOK OF THE DAY. 


Our Agents are making from $100 Tro 8300 reR Month, in selling Dr. MACKENZIE’S 
UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPADIA, 


Or 10,000 RECIPES in all the Uservut Arts, such as AcricuLture, yt Wise Maxtne, Cooxine, 
Cements, Ferrierry, Mepicine, Domestic Economy, ImpLements or Acaricuttoure, &., &., &e. 

The Medical Department, is by Dr. Henry Harrssorne, Professor of Hy; giene in the Univerity of the State of 
thee maa The articles upon Ferriery and Cookery are, like all the others, complete. The latter contains nearly 
1000 Reci In fact the work is a library in itself, and has no rival. Special articles upon Cholera, the Rinder- 
pest. and HE om New, reliable, and useful discoveries added to each edition, making it the most complete 

k of the kind ever issued. The whole work has been edited and arranged by a corps of the best scientific men of the 
country. No similar work has been published, equaling this in completeness, variety of matter, and reliability. No 
class of men once possessing it would willingly dispense with it, It is useful alike to the Farmer | the Mercaant, the 
Mecuanic, the Hovusexegrer, and the Pror:ssionau Man. 

Extracts from the Press.—‘One of the most important family works ever published.’’—Rwral American, 
N. Y. Sept. 1, 1866 - “It is probably the fullest and most reliable book of its class extant.’’— The Watchman, N. Y 
Aug. 4, an immense number of practical receipts and other information.”’—NW. Y. Tribune, 
May, 1866......‘‘ We can vouch for its accuracy.’’—Pre:s, Phila. Nov. 1866 ‘Will repay its cost in any fam- 
ily within a year.’’— North American, Philadelphia, Nov. 1865. 

Circulars giving full description and terms to Agents, copies of letters from our Canvassers, showing what they are 
doing ; recommendations pen opinions of the press, sent free by the publishers. Price, $4. 

(THIS FIRM ETABLISHED IN 1819.) T. ELWOOD ZELL & COMPANY, 


June 2m. Nos. 17 & 19 South Sixth-st,, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Exercises tor State Association, at Belle- 
fonte, Centre County. 


TUESDAY, August 6th, 1867. 


Morning Session, 10 o’clock. 

1, Organization and Miscellaneous Business. 

2. Address of Welcome, by R. M. Magee, County Super- 
intendent, Centre county. 

3. Response by the Association. 

Afternoon Session, 2 o'clock. 

1. Inaugural Address, by the President, W. F. Wyers, 
A. M., West Chester. 

2. Report—The Institute, County and District, by J. 
W. Allen, County Superintendent, Potter county. 

8. Discussion of the above Report. 

Evening Session, 7% o’clock. 

1. An Address by Gen. John Fraser, A. M., President 
Pennsylvania Agricultural College, Centre county. 

2. Discussion—Compulsory Attendance at the Common 
Schools. 

WEDNESDAY, August 7th. 
Morning Session, 9 o’clock. 

1. Diseussion—Should we have a State Board of Educa- 
tion, and what should be its powers? 

2. Report—The Methods of Teaching the Etymology of 
our Language, by Prof. Chas. H. Harding, Millersville, Pa. 

3. Discussion of the above Report. 

Afternoon Session, 2 o'clock. 

1. Discussion—Will it Promote the Elevation of Teach- 
ing to a Profession to Limit the Validity of County Cer- 
tificates to a term of years? 

2. Report—The Relation of Manual Labor to Educa- 
tion, by Prof. Chas. W. Deans, Soldiers’ Orphan School, 
Harford, Pa. 

3. Discussion of the above Report. 

4. The discussion of the late Supplement te the School 
Law, by the State Superintendent, Hon. J. P. WickER- 
SHAM. 

Evening Session, 714 o’clock. 

1. An Address by Rey. Dr. Jonathan Edwards, D. D., 

President of Washington and Jefferson College. 
THURSDAY, August 8th. 
Morning Session, 9 o'clock. 

1. Discussion—The Object System. 

2. Report—Miscellaneous Information ; Its Import- 
ance—when and how to Impart it. 

3. Discussion of the above Report. 

Afternoon Session, 2 o’clock. 

1. Reports of Committees. 

2. Election of Officers. 

3. Miscellaneous Business. 

4. Discussion—The Status in the Common School 
System accorded by Law and Custom to the Teacher, 
and what it should be. 

Evening Session, 7% 0’ clock. 

Soeial Meeting. 

1. Resolutions. 

2. Addresses, &c. 

Arrangements have been made with the following rail- 
ways to return such members of the Association free, as 
pay full fare in passing over the same roads when going 


to the Association, viz: Pennsylvania Central R. R. and 
its branches, Philadelphia and Erie R. R. and its branches, 
East Pennsylvania R. R., Lackawanna and Bloomsburg 
R. R., Lehigh Valley R. R., West Chester and Philadel- 
phia R. R., Delaware, Lackawanna and Western R. R., 
Pittsburg and Connellsville R. R., Northern Central R. R. 
and its branches, Allegheny Valley R.R. Members pass- 
ing over the Philadelphia and Reading R. R. will be re- 
quired to purchase excursion tickets to Harrisburg at the 
point of starting. These tickets will be issued at reduced 
rates at all of the principal stations of the Philadelphia 
and Reading and the Lebanon Valley Railroads. Arrange- 
ments may possibly be effected with other railways. 

The local arrangements for the accommodation of 
members at Bellefonte, have been placed in the hands of a 
proper committee, with R. M. Magee, County Superin- 
tendent, as chairman. A. N. Ravs, 

Ch. Ex. Committee. 


To County Superintendents. 

By an arrangement with the State Superinten- 
dent, this Journal, commencing with the present 
(July number), will be sent, at the charge of the 
State, to all county, city and borough Superin- 
tendents. We mention this, for the reason that 
some of these officers have already subscribed 
and paid for the Journal, commencing as above. 
All such will either have their dollar returned, 
or, if they will procure a subscriber to the Jour- 
nal for Volume XVI, and send on the name but 
keep the dollar, the matter will thus be squared. 


State Association. 

The programme of exercises sufficiently indi- 
cates the business to be transacted at the Belle- 
fonte meeting. It is well arranged and promises 
a useful time. Let the Teachers of the State turn 
out in full number and render the assemblage 
memorable in the history of the Association. 
The attendance has been gradually increasing and 
the transactions have been assuming a more 
piactical as well as elevated character, latterly ; 
but there is still room for improvement in both 
respects. The arrangements for travel are good 
and the proposed place of meeting is in a part of 
the State not heretofore visited by the Associa- 
tion. From what we know of. it, the prediction 
is ventured that the reception will be cordial, and 
all will be pleased with the trip. Whether 
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reached from the South and West by the road 
from Tyrone City on the Juniata, or from the 
North and East by way of Lock Haven on the 
West Branch of the Susquehanna, the scenery 
will be found interesting and the travel 
venient. 


con- 


Linear Drawing. 

The first of an illustrated series of articles on 
linear and perspective drawing will be found in 
this number. These will be continued for several 
numbers. They are by Miss GILMOUR, teacher 
of Drawing in the North-Western State Normal 
School at Edinboro, in Erie county. We bespeak 
for them the reader’s attention and use, satisfied 
that we could not 
value at the present juncture. 


present any thing of greater 


Goodrich’s History of the United States. 

In our notice in the June number, of this yal- 
uable school book, published by Messrs. Brewer 
and Tileston, of Boston, we stated, erroneously, 
that it was by ‘‘ Peter Parley” (S. G. Goodrich), 
when it is really by C. A. Goodrich—quite a dif- 
ferent person. the cor- 
rection, though the mistake did no injury to the 
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We are happy to make 


reputation of Parley; for we take it that the work 
thus attributed to him is equal to any he ever 
nited 


The well known History of the [ 
Peter Parley, is, and has long been 
E. H. Butler & Co., of South 
Iphia. 


wrote. 
States, by 
published by 
street, Philad 


tth 


General Index. 
In the last number of the present 
that is in the June No. of 1868, 


volume of 
this Journal, 
there will be embraced a general and full 
of the whole set from the Ist to the 16th volume, 
intended to 


index 


both inclusive. At one time it was 
put this index in the last, or June Number of the 
15th volume ; but as most subscribers are in the 
habit of binding the Journal in double vqlumes, 
two years in one book,—it was thought better to 
delay the Index till the end of the 16th or present 
volume, that it might come in at the end of the 
book. 

We have been strongly urged to this course by 
a valued friend who has had great experience in 
the publication of educational works—periodical 
and occasional. Added to his opinion is the fact, 
that a general Index, carefully prepared and very 
full, will afford access to every portion of the 
Journal and enable the reader to refer to any arti- 
cle—be it historical, professional, communicated, 
selected, editorial or miscellaneous, without loss 
of time. 

In this connection it may be added, that back 
volumes, or missing numbers to complete any 


School Journal. 


volume, as well as full sets of the Journal from 
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the commencement, are on hand and will be sup- 
plied on the same terms as the original subscrip- 
the cost of 


bound volumes ar 


binding added in 


} 
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tion, with case 


Military Academies. 
The recent war brought into existence quite a 
number of Academies, or boys’ higher Boarding 
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Schools, in which mi itary drill and the study of 


army tactics to some extent, form a prominent 
feature. It is too soon yet to pronounce 


the success of tl 


upon 
results 


is innovation, or its 
either in the formation of character, or the pro- 
health and proper personal 


yet 


motion of physical 


deportm decide whether 


rcan wt 
or the reverse of general 

all thes 

in favor of this addition 


boys of the rising gen- 


questions shall 


on to offer any decided 
Two things, however, 
the experiment, 

assumed as tru 
first concluded, 

is made the 
fan institu- 
vn for his at- 

and his ability in it, 
in the proper aca- 
ution to which 
view, essentially 
my Ve ry safely be 
that the 
for the 


ns, very perfect 


assumed 


tter 


are 
but 
uund mental 


cdeportment 


attainment ; 


benefits. 
cond place, 
cademy, with 
ipal at its head, 


xercises, 


it to the 


ly and ¢ 
, in moderation and n: 
moral 


tial mental and 


be predicted that whatever 
the 


in this new feature not 


harm can be 


good may result, no possible 


consequence. Probably, 
only will an additional and effective means of dis- 
cipline be attained, but all the physical and per- 
sonal advantages, just alluded to, will be found 
to have been secured. 

Ve have been led to these remarks by noticing, 
in the Chester county papers, an account of cer- 
tain proceedings at the as ademy of Prof. W. F. 
WYERS, (formerly Bolmar’s) near West Chester, 


on the arrival of the 25th aniversary of the com- 
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mencement of the Principal’s educational labors 
in this country. The event drew together quite 
a number of former pupils, and these, with the 
present students and their relatives, made a 
gathering not only large, but gratifying to the 
friends of this sterling institution. Several valu- 
able presents were made to the Professor, and the 
best evidence was given of the high appreciation 
of his services and usefulness by an intelligent 
public, after a length of trial which puts the idea 
of mere puffing eulogy out of the question. 

The result of Prof. Wyers’ experience on the 
point of military drill, seems to be set forth in 
the following extract from the description of the 
school, in the catalogue recently published,— 
which shows an attendance of eighty students 
during the past year: 

‘* The Military Department has been abandon- 
ed as such, but many of its prominent features, 
such as marching, inspections, &c., are retained. 
The student’s dress uniform (the only distinctive 
suit required), which must be worn on the Sab- 
bath day and public occasions, consists of a dark 
blue sack coat, vest and pantaloons, trimmed ac- 
cording to pattern adopted in the school, and a 
cap, and will, for uniformity’s sake, be obtained 
here at a moderate cost.”’ 


The Peabody Fund. 

‘‘ For the promotion of Education in the South- 
ern and South-western States : 

At amecting of the trustees of this fund, held 
in the City of New York on the 19th of March, 
1867, and continued on the 20th, 21st and 22d, at 
which were present the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop 
of Massachusetts; the Hon Hamilton Fish of 
New York; the Right Rev. Charles P. McIlvaine 
of Ohio; Gen. U. 8. Grant of the United States 
Army; Admiral D. G. Farragut of the United 
Navy; the Hon. William C. Rives of Virginia ; 
the Hon. John Clifford of Massachusetts; the 
Hon. William Aiken of South Carolina ; William 
M. Evarts, Esq. of New York; the Hon. Wm. 
A. Graham of North Carolina ; Charles Macal- 
ester, Esq. of Pernsylvania: George W. Riggs, 
Esq. of Washington; Saml. Wetmore, Esq. of 
New York ; George N. Eaton, Esq. of Maryland, 
and George Peabody Russel, Esq. of Massachu- 
setts,—the proceeding: were as follows : 

The Chairman announced, that he had received 
on the 4th of March, orders from Mr. Peabody, 
for bonds covering the whoie amount of his mu- 
nificent gift, and these orders were thereupon re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee. 

After a full discussion of the subject committed 
to them, during which the views of the founder 
of the trust were distinctly explained, and a full 
report by Mr. Eaton of Maryland had been read 
and considered, the following report and resolu- 
tions, by Bishop McIlvaine of Ohio, from the 
Committee of Investigation and Inquiry, were 
unanimously adopted : 


Tue GENERAL PLAN. 


The Committee of Inquiry, having carefully 
considered the important matters referred to 
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them, beg leave respectfully to report the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

Resolved, That, for the present, the promotion of Prim- 
ary or Common School Education by such means or agen- 
cies as now exist, or may need to be created, be the lead- 
ing object of the Board in the use of the funds placed at 
its disposal. 

Resolved, That in aid of the above general design, and 
as promotive of the same, the Board will have in view 
the furtherance of Normal School education, for the pre- 
paration of teachers, as well by the endowment of scholar- 
ships in existing Southern institutions as by the establish- 
ing of Normal Schools and the aiding of such Normal 
Schools as may now be in operation in the Southern and 


South-Western States, including such measures as mav 


be feasible and as experience may show. to be expedient, 
for the promotion of education in the application of 
science to the industrial pursuits of human life. 

Resolved, That a general agent, of the highest qualifi- 
cations, be appointed by the Board, to whom shall be in- 
trusted, under the supervision of the Executive Commit- 
tee, the whole charge of carrying out the designs of Mr. 
PEABODY in his great gift, under such resolutions and re- 
strictions as the Board shall from time to time adopt. 

Resolved, That the Rey. Dr. S—ars (now President of 
Brown University, Rhode Island), be appointed the Gen- 
eral Agent of the Board, upon such terms as may be 
arranged by the Finance Committee. : 

Resolved, Than an Executive Committee of five trus- 
tees be appointed by the chairman at each annual meet- 
ing of the Board, to whom shall be entrusted, in connec- 
tion with the General Agent, the carrying out of such 
resolutions and plans as the Board shall from time to 
time adopt. 

Resolved, That the annual meeting of the Board 
be held in the City of New York, on the third Tuesday 
in June, 1868, and that in the meantime, the Chairman 
be authorized to call meetings at such times an 
as the Executive Committee may direct. 

After further discussion, the following resolu- 
tion, offered by Mr. Evarts of New York, was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That this Board will hold a meeting in the 
City of Richmond, on the third Tuesday of January next. 

i 


nex 


| places 


In accordance with one-~of the foregoing reso- 
announced the Executive 
Committee, as follows: Right Rey. C. P. Mcll- 
vaine of Ohio (Cincinnati); the Hon. William 
Aiken, of South Carolina (Charleston) ; William 
M. Evarts, Esq. of New York (New York City); 
the Hon. Wm. North 
(Hillsborough); Geo. N. Eaton, Esq. of 
land (Baltimore), 


Tue FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. 


lutions, the Chairman 


Carolina 
Mary- 


A. Graham of 


Gov. Clifford, from a Committee appointed on 
the subjects of legal organization, custody of 
funds and choice of Treasurer, made the follow- 
ing report: 

The committee respectfully recommend the 
adoption of the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That Gov. Fisn and Mr. Evarts be author- 
ized and requested to procure from the Legislature of the 
State of New York, an act of incorporation, the trustees 
to constitute the body of incorporators, with power to 
appoint their successors, under the name of ‘‘ The Trus- 
tees of the Peabody Educational Fund,” and with au- 
thority to administer the fund according to such by-laws 
and regulations as may be adopted by the corporation. 

Resolved, That when such act shall be obtained and ac- 
cepted, the funds be transferred to the corporation by the 
committee having them in chargé. 

Resolved, That a Treasurer be elected, who shall be a 
member of the Board, with authority to make such ar- 
rangements, in concurrence with the Finance Committee, 
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for the safe keeping and disbursement of the income of 
the Fund, as in their judgment may be deemed expedient. 

These re-»lutions having been adopted, Saml. 
Wetmore, Esq., of New York, was elected Treas- 
urer. 

The Finance Committee had been previously 
appointed by the Chair, as follows: The Hon. 
Hamilton Fish, of New York; Charles Macal- 
ester, Esq., of Pennsylvania; the Hon. John H. 
Clifford, of Massachusetts ; Geo. W. Riggs, Esq., 
of Washington ; Samuel We‘more, Esq., of New 
York. , 

The Chairman and other members having pre- 
sented a large number of applications from vari- 
ous institutions and individuals in the Southern 
and South-Western States for aid from the trus- 
tees, if was voted that these and other similar 
papers be referred to the general agent. 

During the last two days of the meeting, the 
Rey. Dr. SEARS (who had been invited by tele- 
graph to assist in the deliberations of the Board, 
and had kindly come on from Providence for that 
purpose) was present, and expressed his hearty 
interest in the great work which had been under- 
taken, his earnest desire to aid the trustees in 
any way in his power, and presented his general 
views in regard to the best course to be adopted. 

He has since formally signified his acceptance 
of this appointment, and ina circular recently 
issued, gives a somewhat detailed statement of 
the mode in which the trustees of the fund pro- 
pose to apply the noble charity committed to 
their charge. He says: 

The direct aim of the agent will be to encourage and 
aid common schools in the South; that is, schools es- 
tablished, supported and superintened by the Southern 
people themselves. Apart from this leading object, the 
founding and the maintainance of schools will not come 
within his plan. 

Usuaily, appropriations in moderate amounts will be 
made where such schools are languishing, or are liable to 
be suspended for the want of the means of support. 

Similar aid, if necessary, will be given in places un- 
supplied with schools, whenever the citizens shall intro- 
duce them and undertake their support. All such aid, 
however, is to be regarded as temporary. 

In selecting schools to be aided, or places to be supplied 
with them, those will be preferred in which the destitu- 
tion is greatest and the number to be benefited the 
largest. A small number of those furnishing the most 
perfect models of instruction, will be considered as more 
important than a larger number of inferior character. 
Here, also, it is the purpose of the agent to aid others in 
their work, and not to assume the support of such 
schools. Appropriations will be made only when the 
conditions stipulated between the individual or corpora- 
tion and the general agent have been strictly complied 
with. Funds will not be given to literary or professional 
schools as such. 

Applicants will make an estimate of the least possible 
amount necessary to meet their wants, and report the 
same at once to Mr. B. Sears, General Agent, or to Mr. 
Jno. E. Amos, General Traveling Agent, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Special arrangements may sometimes be made with these 
for the purpose of encouraging the industrial arts or for 
the education of teachers. The agent will not identify 
his efforts with those of any organization by placing 
funds at the disposal of the managers, but, in any con- 
nection he may hold with benevolent or religious soci- 
eties, he will pursue his own specific object by such 
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means and applicants as he may select. At present there 
will be no agencies, except a few in which the services 
rendered will be gratuitous. The agent will not, except 
in a few special exceptional cases, have occasion to 
employ teachers. He can, therefore, aid such in obtain- 
ing places, only by giving their names to school com- 
mittees.”’ 


Our readers need not be informed of this muni- 
ficent contribution by our eminent American, 
now of London, towards the true elevation of the 
Southern States. We only place the proceedings 
on the record, that they may have them to refer 
to, as this great work shall proceed ; adding here 
that the sum devoted to this great and patriotic 
purpose is $2.000.000. 

But there is something in the proceedings to 
effectuate this noble benevolence, even of greater 
value than the gift itself, and which will at once 
exact the attention of the practical educationist. 

Fifty, and even nearer to us than fifty years 
ago, we suspect that a very different disposition 
of this fund would have been proposed by its first 
Trustees, from what we see here. Colleges prob- 
ably would have been erected, or endowed, and 
literature and science been attempted to be pro- 
moted and disseminated by diffusing them, so to 
speak, from above. Learned men in higher edu- 
cation, as it is called, would have been trained in 
the ordinary institutions of learning and depen- 
dence upon them for teachers for the people, in 
the rudiments, would have been the rule. 

Now what do we behold in the proceedings or 
this first meeting under this trust, in the light of 
the educational truths which have so laboriously 
and against such opposition from high scholar- 
ship, been established? Why, two things that 
unmistakably announce the great educational 
victory of our times: 

l. That the leading object of the Trust shall 
be the promotion of Common School Education ; 
and, as the best means of so doing, 

2. That it shall provide for the professional 
education of Teachers,—in other words for Nor- 
mal Schools. 

Here is the whole,—general education from the 
Primary school to the College,—in two short but 
pregnant propositions ; for, wherever the com- 
mon school is generally in operation and taught 
by well trained teachers,—there will grow up 
High Schools, Academies, Colleges, Universities. 
It is the ground ; they are the rich fruit ripening 
in their order. 

We are not sure that Dr. SEARs is the right 
agent to put this great work into active opera- 
tion.; Though one of the most learned men in 
the country, he must now be advanced in years, 
and never was of that activity necessary in such 
a position. But, be the general agent whom he 
may, the right path has been chosen, and there 
is now little danger of failure. 








Educational Matters in Other States, 





District oF ConumpBia: The report ot Rev. J. W. 
ALVoRD, Superintendent of schools under the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, for the six months preceding Jaunary Ist, 1867, 
contains much interesting information relative to the 
education of the freedmen in the Southern States. The 
whole number of schools officially reported during that 
period was 1207, with teachers 1406, and 75,456 pupils. 
But if the irregular schools within the knowledge of the 
Superintendent and industrial schools be added, the num- 
ber will be 1399 schools, 1634 teachers, 87,971 pupils. 
Sabbath-schools are reported as largely increased, and are 
to be added to the above, there being 782 schools with 
70,610 pupils. This isa very satisfactory showing, as it 
does not indicate any considerable falling off since July 
last, and the schools in all directions are at this season 
of the year on the increase. 

There are 623 schools sustained wholly or in part by 
the freedmen, and 286 of the buildings in which these 
schools are taught, are owned by themselves. There are 
also 575 Sabbath-schools in operation, many of them with 
a large proportion of colored teachers. 15,248 colored 
pupils pay tuition, the amount of which per month is 
$11,377.03, and these self-supporting pupils are mainly 
from the recently emancipated population. Only 2302 of 
all the pupils reported were free before the war. Such 
facts show that this work is not always to be a charity, 
or at government expense; that the freedmen are ap- 
preciating the value of education, and willing, when able, 
to pay for it, and in this, as in other matters, are making 
rapid strides toward entire self-support. The number of 
high or normal schools is increasing. In these promising 
youth are being fitted for usefulness as teachers, and will 
be able at once to find employment in rural districts 
through all the south. Some of these normal schools 
have already reached a very creditable standard of attain- 
ment, though most of them are in their first stages. 

Night schools are also another interesting feature of our 
work. These are gathering increasing numbers of adults, 
who now wake up to life in earnest, and who beg to be 
under tuition preparatory to the responsibilities which 
have come so suddenly upon them. All departments of 
instruction are assuming more practical shape, with 
special ends in view. The freedmen themselves are or- 
ganizing a better social condition. Lyceums, debating 
societies and benevolent institutions are not uncommon, 
and in their moral, industrial and political relations these 
people will probably not fall below the expectations of 
their most sanguine friends. It has been a question 
whether colored children will advance rapidly into the 
higher branches. The practical reply is, that already 
there are 23,737 pupils who were in writing, 12,970 in 
geography, 31,692 in arithmetic, and 1573 in higher 
branches, all rapidly progressing. It is a noteworthy 
fact, that of the 1406 teachers in the day and night 
schools, 450 are colored persons. 

FLoripa: We have received several copies of the Jef- 
Serson Gazette, published at Monticello, Fla., in which the 
space devoted to educational matters is so great as to at- 
tract the special notice of the reader. A convention of 
teachers recently held at Tallahassee, receives frequent 
and very favorable notice, and the advertisements of pub- 
lishers of educational works, etc., are to be found by the 
column. A new era is dawning “down south.” 

INDIANA: From the biennial report of Hon. G. W. 
Hoss, State Superintendent Public Instruction, we take 
following items for the year 1866: Number of male teach- 
ers employed, 5,330; female, 4,163. Average compensa- 
tion per month to male teachers in primary schools, 
$39.60 ; females, $26.20. Number of school houses built 
within the year, 346; number of log school houses, 
1,096 ; total number school houses, 8,231. Expended for 
tuition, $1,020,440. The average length of the schools 
in months of twenty days each, was, in 1864, 4.35; in 
1866, 3.4. The State appropriates from $35 to $50 for 
each Institute, and one is required to be held annually in 
each county. In 1866, 58 Institutes were attended by 


3,533 teachers. Number of teachers employed in the 

State, 9,493. There are 92 counties in the State. 
Kansas: The dedication of the new Normal School 

at Emporia, Prof. L. B. KeLioca, Principal, took place 





during the early part of the year. The building has cost 
the State $15.650. Ninety students are now in attendance. 
Books are provided for the use of the students, and the 
professors are maintained at the expense of the State, so 
that the only expense to those in attendance is the cost 
of living. Each member of the Legislature has the privi- 
lege of appointing one student. 

The Kansas Journal comes to us in a new dress, its 
typography and general appearance muchimproved The 
Editor, Mr. Peter McVicar, is doing a good work in his 
growing young State, a State that already boasts a popu- 
lation of 250,000,and has forty-one newspapers,—more 
than are to be found in either Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island or Connecticut. 

MASSACHUSETTS : The whole number of public schools 
in the State is now 4,759, being an increase for the year 
of ten; the number of persons in the State between 5 and 
15 is 255,323, and the ratio of attendance for the year 73 
percent. The number of children at school ynder 5 has 
decreased by 418, while the number over 15 has increased 
by 109. The number of male teachers is 1,086 ; of females, 
6,512; being an increase for the year of males, 14, of 
females, 217. The average wages of male teachers (in- 
cluding High Schools) per month is $59.53, being an in- 
crease of $4.76; of females, $24.36, being an increase of 
only $2.54. The expense of public schools, exclusive of 
school-houses and school-books, has been $2,163,364.94, 
being an increase for the year of $222,768.87, and a per- 
centage on the valuation of one mill and 98 hundredths, 
and acost for each child of $7.82. There has been a 
decrease of seven incorporated academies and 86 private 
schools. “ The above summary,” says the Secretary,— 
*‘the advance in the amount of money raised for schools 
of 30 per cent in two years, and this in spite of the bur- 
dens brought on it by the war, is certainly gratifying. 
Yet the Board refer to the fact, that while the State is 
paying $200 for the support of each criminal in her re- 
formatory institutions, she is paying less than $50 to 
prepare her teachers in her Normal Schools,—a startling 
discrepancy, which surely ought not to exist, when, as 
the Board well point out, the public school is ‘the great 
antidote for crime and pauperism.’ ” 

New York: The amount of money appropriated in 
this State to public schools, during the last year, was 
$7,378,880. Four and a half millions of dollars were 
paid to 15,664 teachers. Of 931,000 children in the State, 
between 6 and 17 years, 919,000, or nearly 90 per cent., 
attended the schools—some portion, however, not being 
within these ages. 

The firm of D. AppLeton & Co. have presented to the 
Trustees of the Peabody Fund for Education in the South, 
one hundred thousand of their elementary school books. 
The firm of A. 8. Barnes & Co. have donated thirty 
thousand copies of their educational publications, includ- 
ing 5,000 volumes of the Teachers’ Library. Hon. R. C. 
Wrintarorp, Chairman of the Trustees, expresses the 
highest appreciation of these munificent contributions, 
and in this sentiment Dr. Sears, who is well acquainted 
with the books, heartily unites. It is needless to add 
that this generosity on the part of the above named lead- 
ing firms caused Mr. Peanopy the most lively satisfac- 
tion. 

New Jersey: Since our last issue our attention has 
been directed to the clause in the New Jersey Common 
School Law, which forbids the teacher to inflict corporal 
punishment. We looked for it under the proper divisions 
of “‘Teachers,”’ (Article V) and ** Pupils”? (Article V1) 
and not finding it in either place inferred that it was not 
to be found. It appears, however, under the heading 
‘¢ District School Tax,’”’—with what propriety we do not 
pretend to determine,—is about the last provision as well 
as the least practical of the new law, and looks as though 
it had been smuggled in just previous the passage of the 
Act, by some good-natured humanitarian who deals with 
the world not as it is but as it ought to be, and is at least 
a hundred years in advance of his day and generation. 
The clause referred to reads as follows: ‘‘ And be it 
enacted, That no teacher shall be permitted to inflict cor- 
poral punishment upon any child in any school in this 
State.” ‘ 
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INTERESTING CoLLEGE Statistics: According to a 
compilation in the last number of the Yale College Cour- 
ant, the aggregate number of the undergraduates in the re- 
gular academical course of the various New England Col- 
leges is 2,234, and including the numbers in the profes- 
sional and scientific departments, the number is 3,508. 
The order of magnitude in the institutions is as follows: 
Harvard University, 961 students; Yale College, 709; 
Dartmouth, 248; Bowdoin, 232; Amherst, 225; Brown 
University, 190 ; Williams College, 196; Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, 131; University of Vermont, 127; Holy Cross 
College, 120: Boston College, 70; Trinity, 59 ; Tufts, 55 ; 
Colby University, 54; Middlebury College, 52; and Nor- 
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Snepranp’s First Book on tne Constitution : Sower, 
Barnes & Potts, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
Every body should be familiar with the Constitution of 
It should be taught 
Teachers are now required to pass a 


Government under which he lives. 
in all the schoo!) 
satisfactory examination in this branch before certificates 
can be granted them. The attention of all such as are 
desirous of obtaining a good text-book or hand-book, 
written in interesting style and brought ‘‘ up to date,’’—is 
directed to Sheppard’s First Book advertised elsewhere. 
Tue YounaG Citizen’s MANUAL. A Text-book on Gov- 
ernment, for Common Schools. By Joseph Alden LL. 
D. Prest. State Normal School, Albany, New York, 
and anthor of ** Science of Government” &e. &e. 134 
pages. 18mo. Sheldon & Co. New York. 1567. 
The success of Dr. Alden’s ** Science of Government in 
connection with American Institutions,’ has been so 
great in High Schools and Colle ves, asto have led toa 


demand fora simpler text-book for the less 


advanced 

school; and the one now before us isthe result. It i 

unnecessary to describe its contents; they are such a 

the occasion and the age of the persons to use the book 

demand ; but we cannot forbear speaking with approba- 
tion of the manner of its preparation. After consultation 
with several practical Teachers, the work was put into 
shape rough-hewn, so to speak. It was then submitted 
to the use and criticism of an able and successful Teacher, 
and finally re-written in accordance with his suggestions 
of change and addition. Thus it comes to the profession 
as, to a great extent, a tried and proved school-book ; and 
we think it will bear the test of use. It is in the question 
and answer form, but with questions without answers at 
the end of cach section, for review. Of course the Con- 
stitution of the United States fis appended in full. The 
chapters on the English Constitution, Executive and 

Judiciary, and on International Law, and the different 

kinds of Law; are brief but very valuable. 

LINEAR Perspective Expiarnep. By Wm. N. Bartholo- 
mew, Author of Bartholomew’s Sketch-book, and 
series of Drawing books in six numbers. 64 pages. Syo. 
Cyrus G. Cooke. Boston. 1867. 

Accompanying this handsome volume, we have re- 
ceived ** Bartholomew’s Drawing Books’ Nos. 1 to 6 of 
about the same size as the Linear Perspective, and each 
containing 12 models or pictures for copying, with a full 
page of fine Drawing paper, (blanks, ) to be used in the 
copying ; also “* Bartholomew’s}Drawing Cards’ in five 
numbers, each conveniently placed in an Envelope and 
containing 12 copies for use in copying; the latter being 
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wich University. 40. Divided by classes, the students 
rank as follows : Senior 149; juniors, 494 ; sophomores, 
608; and freshmen, 693. Of the professional school 
connected with the colleges, there are five of medicine, 
with 593 students ; two of law, with 188; and two of the 

ology. with 45. The aggregate number of students in the 
eolleges has been steadily increasing from 2,067, in 1807 
to 3,508, in the present academical year. As in the num 
her of students, Harvard leads in the number of volume 

in her library, which is report 1 at 168.000. Yale ha 
77.500: Dartmouth, 40,000; Bowdoin, 32,300; Amherst, 
30,000 ; and Williams, 22,000. 
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. Pinneo, M. . and AT. D., and Author of 
al Grammar &c. &c. 120 pages 12mo. Cin 

Sargent, Wilson & Hinkle. 1867. 


admirab] and much needed school-book. 


Its j i ( t t! more advanced students of 
gram mar, to master the difficulties of yle and senten- 
tial structure which highest and 


best compositions of the language. is is done by 


clear and rational system of Parsing and Analysis; and 


just at this point, as we have always contended, comes 


into full requisition and usefulness that Logical Analysis, 
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with which primary pupils are very often and very use- 

lessly previously puzzled. The chief method here em- 

ployed is the * restoration of (difficult) passages to their 
natural order and the supply of words omitted by ellipsis ;”’ 
the author very justly assuming, “ that if the meaning of 

a sentence is ascertained, there will be little difficulty in 

understanding its grammatical construction.”? For such 

exercises this book presents one of the best selections of 
standard pieces we have seen anywhere. 

An ELAMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By Wm. Fewsmith A. M., and Edgar A. Singer, authors 
of ‘A Grammar of the English Language.” 146 pages 
12mo. Sower, Barnes & Potts. Philadelphia. 1567. 
This is designed for beginners and as an introduction 

to the larger and more advanced work by the same 

authors, of which we spoke in terms of strong approba- 
tion, some months ago. It is worthy and well suited to 
precede that very able book. The Introduction, com- 
prising 25 pages,is mainly and well suited for oral in- 
struction ; and the definitions and other matter are so 
framed and arranged as to prepare the pupil for the study 
of the larger work of the authors. After the Introduc- 
tion,—Orthography, Etymology and Syntax are treated 
of,—Prosody being very properly omitted, as only suita- 
ble to more advanced students when they take up the 
larger work. The book is a good one; and, in addition 
to its other merits, it avoids the question and answer 
form, which spoils so many primary grammars, geogra- 
phies, &c. It will succeed, or we shall be much mistaken. 

Our ScHoor-Day Visitor. An illustrated Magazine for 
young people. Quarterly Part, for April, May and 
June 1867. Alex. Clark, Editor. 82 pages, double 
column. 8vo. J. W. Daughaday & Co. 424 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 

This is **Clark’s School Visitor’ very greatly improved 
and beautified. It is now decidedly one of the best Maga- 
zines for the young folks; and its contents, while they 
are exceedingly rich and varied, are of the highest tone 
of morality and literature. 

Tue Cuimine Betis: A new collection of popular melo- 
dies, harmonized and arranged for this work as Solos, 
Duetts, Quartettes &c. To which is prefixed a course of 
Elementary Instruction in Vocal Music. For Schools, 
Seminaries and Social Life. By Charles II. Jarvis. 160 
pages, small form. Sower, Barnes & Potts. Philadel- 
phia. 1867. 

The full title of this neat little work sufficiently de- 
scribes its purpose and character. It need only be added, 
that its contents both sacred and miscellancous are of the 
choicest kind,—the latter including many patriotic, and 
school songs; and that it is well printed with clear type 
and notes, and on good paper. It will be a favorite. 
Miss RAVENEL’s Conversion, from Secession to Loyalty. 

By J. W. De Forest, author of ‘European Acquaint- 

ance” &c. 521 pages. 12mo. Cloth bound. Harper & 

Brothers. New York. 1867. $2.00. 

This is an occasional Novel, growing out of 
It is well written, tells the story 


recent 
events in our history. 
naturally and deals well and fairly not only with the 
ordinary workings of human nature but with the proba- 
ble feelings and actions of both parties. There is just 
enough of love and romantic incident to attract and re- 
tain the reader’s interest to the last, while the plot, as it 
progresses, keeps along with the facts of the war, as they 
occurred within the sphere of its action, and therefore 
makes history restrain the imagination within the bounds 
not only of probability but of truth. It is one of the best 
of this class of works we have seen. The character of 
Dr. Ravenel is well drawn. It is that of a conscientious, 


learned and simple minded man, who does his duty on 
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all occasions, just as he feels he should, without being 
influenced by consequences, or his own interest. 
Tue CcLiture DEMANDED IN MODERN LirE; A 
Addresses and Arguments on the Claims of Scientific 
Education. By Professors Tyndall, Henfrey, Hucley, 
Paget, Wheweill, Faraday, Liebig, Draper, De Morgan, 
Drs. Barnard, Hodgson, Carpenter, Llooker, Acland, 
Forbes, Herbert Spencer, Sir John Herschell, Sir Chas. 
Tyell, Dr. Sequin, Mr. Mill, ete. With an Introduc- 


series of 


tion on Mental Discipline in Education. By FZ. L. 
Youmans. 473 pages 12mo. D. Appleton & Co. New 
York. 1867. 


The names of the Authors of the Addresses in this book 
are a sufficient guarantee of the value of the work, and 
should induce every friend of that broad and well-founded 
Mr. You- 


mans, has done well to compile and present to the edu- 


instruction demanded by the age, to peruse it. 


discussions,— 


the last 


“ators of the land this rich collection of 


nearly allof which have been prepared within 
ten years and some of them quite lately ;—showing that 
they are not only by those who rank amongst the best 
thinkers of the day, but that they meet the wants of the 
Those of Tyndall, Paget, Faraday, Whewell 


delivered before the 


moment. 
and Hodgson were parts of a course 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, on the claims of the 
various sciences as means of the education of all classes. 
There are also two Lectures by the Editor, and an appen- 
dix containing much valuable matter of a similar charac- 
The 
book is handsomely printed and bound, and will at onee 
Teacher 
sires to comprehend the full scope of his work. 
Fenix Hoirt tan Rapican. By George Flliot. 
490 pages. Harper & Brothers.. Cloth. $2.00. 
Herbert Spencer once said of his country-woman George 


ter to that which composes the body of this book. 


Ww ho de- 


take its place in the Library of every 


12mo. 


Elliot, that she was the only woman he had ever met who 


could hold him in an argument. But she has done better 


things than that,—holding in thrall her thousands of 
readers until they close the book she sends them, with 
a hearty ** God bless you,” feeling that she has done them 
rood. Felix Holt is conceded her best story. With less 


of finished detail perhaps than Romola, and one or two 


others, it will nevertheless be read more widely and 


enjoy a larger popularity than anything besides that has 
yet appeared from her pen. It reminds us of a life-like en- 
ure 

} 


graving of Jean Paul Richter which we had the plea 


of admiring a short time since—a few lines, not a touch 
too many, not a line too few,—and the soul of the poet 
seemed unveiled before us. But such outlines can be 
traced only by the hand of the master. The flesh-and- 
blood creations that we here encounter have a bracing 
effect upon the mind of the reader. Felix Holt is the 
true man of the people. He does not choose the easier 


part, but labors for the people in the lowly sphere of his 


choice,—a Radical not in the direction of the ballot but in 


that lie at the founda- 


The love of Esther Lyon’s life is beau 


his efforts for the reform of abuse 
tion of society. 
tiful. 
of thorny paths in which George 


Some of its words are solemn in their suggestion 

Elliot’s own pure feet 

have been called and have been strong enough to walk. 

‘Felix Holt” is a story to make every honest reader a 

better man or woman. 

VENETIAN Lire. By W. D. Jlowells. 
401 pages. Hurd & Houghton. New York. 
At first, this work did not strike us very favorably. It 

is some time before the author—(who seems to have been 

U. 8. Consul at Venice for some three years just previ- 

ous to the departure of the Austrians)—gets fairly down 

to the work of pleasant and interesting description. But 


Third Edition. 12mo, 
1867. $'2.00. 
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he does soon get to it,.and then presents a most agreeable 
and instructive view of Venetian life—social, commercial 
and ; political domestic, religious, artistic and festal. It 
is true that in his free pictures—drawn evidently and 
closely from the life,—sad havoc is made of many of the 
romantic fables, dramatic incidents, and local associa- 
tions which, by means of the writers and especially the 
Poets,—from Shakespeare to Byron,—have almost passed 
as history. Still enough is left to render Venice, even in 
its decadence, a place by itself and a wonder, and to cause 
the reader to hope that the glories of the free nationality, 
which now prevades her lagoons and islands in common 
with the rest of Italy, may soon shine upon her restored 
marts of commerce and places of arts, as well as upon 
her disenthralment from foreign tyranny. 

AMERICAN Grape CuLture: An Elementary Treatise 
on American Grape Culture and Wine Making. By 
Peter B. Mead, illustrated with nearly 300 Engravings 
drawn from Nature. With a full Index. 454 pages 
8vo. Harper & Brothers. New York. 1867. $3.00. 
Here we have, not only a beautiful but a very interest- 

ing and valuable book—one which the wants of the time 

demanded. To our own mind—and we have had some 
experience and more thought, in a small way, on the 
culture of the grape and the making of wine—the author 
is probably not up to that American System of grape cul- 
ture and training and wine making, which the next 
twenty years will establish. But he does, methodically, 
clearly and ably, tell all that is known of existing treat- 
ment and processes. The reader will find in his book re- 
liable directions as to the Location, the Soil and its Pre- 
paration, the Laying out and the Planting of Vineyards ; 
the Training of the vine both according to existing 

American practice and the various foreign and fancy 

modes; Stakes and Trellises; Propagation and Renew- 

Winter Manage- 

ment &c; and in the last part, all that is known of Wine 


ing; Varieties of the Vine; Diseases ; 


Making, briefly and clearly stated. Even the owner of 
one good bearing vine in his yard in the city, will not 
regret the purchase of this book. It will tell him how to 
make the most of it in beauty as well as yield. 
THRILLING Adventures OF Danret Exuuis, The Great 

Union Guide of East Tennessee for a Period of nearly 

Four Years, during the Great Southern Rebellion. 

Written by Himself. With Illustrations. 12mo. 430 

pages. Harper & Brothers. 1867. $2.50. 

The reign of terror inaugurated by the rebels in EAst 
Tennessee was perhaps unparalleled elsewhere in the 
South for atrocity and outrage. The story of what these 
rugged mountaineers endured, in their hatred of secession 
and their fidelity to the old flag, can never be told save in 
fragments. And sucha fragment is the “‘ ower true tale’’ 
before us. Daniel Ellis is the scout mentioned by Rich- 
ardson, who, but for his guidance, would probably have 
been retaken by the rebels. During the war he was 
mainly employed in piloting Union men across the moun- 
tains, out of the very hot-beds of Secession ; and through 
kis agency many hundred soldiers were added to our 
army operating in Kentucky and Tennessee. The story 
is true; and as it affords the reader a clearer appreciation 
of the fell spirit which animated the Rebellion, it but 
serves to intensify our abhorrence of treason, secession 
and all their horrid brood of evils. It is to be regretted 
however, that the Guide (the story is written by himself, ) 
should so frequently launch forth into the grandiloquent 
vein; but this may perhaps be pardoned when we remem- 
ber his valuable services to the Union cause, and the fact 
that he does not handle the pen of the author with as 
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much skill as he was accustomed to display in fingering 

the trigger of his Spencer rifle. The book is brought out 

in the Harper’s usual excellent style, and will be popular 
with agents, as it will ‘‘take’”’ with the masses. 

OLD ENGLAND: Its Scenery, Art, and People. By Jas. 
VW. Hoppin, Professor in Yale College. 468 pages 12mo. 
Hurd & Houghton. New York. 1867. 

This is a pleasant and instructive account of a more 
careful survey of England than is usually made by 
American tourists. In fact the author’s chief puspose in 
its preparation has been to induce the American traveler 
to spend more time in the land where are found * the 
head springs of the life and power of his own nation,”’ 
before visiting the continent of Europe. As a College 
Professor the author naturally falls into very full and 
pleasant descriptions of the English Universities and of 
College life; and as a lover of architecture he dwells 
much and with pleasure upon the old cathedrals and 
minsters of the mother-land. In a word, leading the 
reader by routes not generally traveled, he presents many 
scenes and phases of British life not generally beheld by 
those rapid Americans who “ do the whole of Europe in 
three months”’ and sometimes find time in the same space 
to take a peep into Africa or Asia. Prof. Hoppin’s is the 
better plan, both for himself and his reader, and after 
perusing his volume one feels that he has learned some- 
thing ; instead of following the rapid flight of one who is 
content with seeing the world without knowing much 
about it. Such books of travel are instructive, as well as 
amusing. 

NorA AND ARCHIBALD LEE: 
Tremorne”’ ete. Syo. 159 pages. 
L867. 


By the author of ** Agnes 
Harper & Brothers. 


A story with little to commend it either in the plot, the 


delineation of character, or the descriptive power and 


eneral style of the author; many of its qualifying terms 

simply ridiculous in the connection in which they 
are found; it is full of contradictions ; its characters are 
weak, some of them wicked, and that without the lesson 
shown that crime brings after it its own sure punishment. 
DiaAMOND Epition or Dickens’ Works: The Personal 

History of **David Copperfield,’ and **Our Mutual 

Friend.”’ Illustrated by S. Zytinge Jun. By Ticknor 

& Fields. soston. 1867. 

For years we have been out of the habit of reading 
Dickens’s Work. Of course, we had read and admired 
the Pickwick Papers and Nicholas Nickleby ; but most of 
the subsequent works were omitted. The beautiful form, 
however, in which the two books above named met us, 
with the necessity of looking into them that we might te 
enabled to speak of them with some degree of knowledge, 
compelled attention to them; and now we must say, 
that both have been read not only with interest but very 
great pleasure. Inlike most authors who are growing 
old in the work, it seems as if Dickens were improving 
not only in style and sentiment but in his grasp of the 
principles of human nature in its higher and better work- 
ings. In these books there is less of that harrowing 
presentation of crime, poverty, wretchedness and oppres- 
sion than in some of his earlier works, and more of that 
which, while it is equally instructive, is more improving 
and agreeable. The legitimate growth of Copperfield 
himself, from obscurity and oppression to usefulness, 
happiness and distinction, is a lesson for youth as well as 
aze; and the sturdy honesty and independence of Betty 
Higdon and the gratitude of Sloppy are beauty-spots in 
humanity. 
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Department of Common 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
OFFICIAL. } HARRISBURG, July, 1867. 
Organization of Department. 
Superintendent—JamMEs P. WICKERSHAM. 
Dept. Superintendent—Cuarves R. Conurn. 
Financial Clerk—D. A. 8. Eyster. 
Statistical Clerk—A. Tl. Cuase. 
Recording Clerk—Francis G. CoBuRN. 
Messenger—Wm. J. Lucas. 


Principals of State Normal Schools. 

Epwarp Brooks, Normal School of the 2d Dictrict, 
Millersville, Pa. ; J. A. Cooper, Normal School of the 
12th District, Edinboro, Pa.; F. A. ALLEN, Normal School 
of the 5th District, Mansfield, Pa.; J. 8. ErmEntTROUT, 
Normal School of the 3d District, Kutztown, Pa. 


Appointment of County Superintendent. 

W. J. MILKEN has been appointed County Superin- 
tendent of McKean in place of Rey. C. Corn- 
FORTH, who resigned to accept the position of Inspector 
of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools. 


county, 


Parties to whom the School Journal will 
be sent for the School Year, 1868. 


1. One copy to each Board of School Directors in the 
State, including Philadelphia. 

This copy will be directed to the Secretary of each Board, 
and is for the use of the Board. The several numbers 
should be filed as received, and kept at a place where they 
can be conveniently referred to by the members of the 
Board. It would be very proper for the Secretary to read 
at each meeting of the Board the official matter for the 
month. 

2. One copy to each County, City, and Borough Super- 
tendent in the State. 

83. One copy to each of the Principals of our State Nor- 
mal Schools. 

This arrangement will commence with the July num- 
ber of the Journal. This number will be sent at once to 
all the school officers above named, address is 
known. As fast as the names and addresses of the new 
Secretaries of the several Boards of Directors throughout 
the State are received at the Department, they will be for- 
warded to the Editor of the Jourgal. If any who have 
forwarded their names and addresses do not receive the 
Journal, a letter of inquiry will set the matter right. 
Back numbers will be furnished to all those whose names 
and addresses do not reach the Editor until after the issue 
of the first number of the year. The outgoing officer is 
always to hand over the file of Journals with other school 
property to his successor. 

Boards of Directors can subscribe for a copy of the 
Journal for each member out of the funds of the dis- 
trict, and it is wise policy to do it. Every number will 
contain matter with which all Directors should be ac- 
quainted. 

The Editor of the Journal proposes “to afford a cordial 
and satisfactory support to the present administration cf 
the school system.”’ Veteran as he is in the work of 


whose 


Common School education, his support, cordially given, 
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Schools, 


will greatly strengthen the Department and accomplish 
much good; and it is hoped that the various school 
officers of the State will use all proper efforts to extend 


the circulation of the Journal. 


County Superintendents now in Commis- 














sion. 

l No. 
County. Name of Supt. | Post Office. of |Sal’y 

| | Schs 
Adams ....|Aaron Sheely...|Gettysburg .... | 154 |. $800 
Allegheny... A. T. Douthett..| Pittsburg .. 608 | 2,000 
Armstrong. J. A. Richey... .|Serub Grass.... 223 800 
Beaver..... James I. Reed.../Enon Valley... 1683) 800 
Bedford....'H. W. Fisher....|Bedford ...... 1814; 1,000 
Berks...... J. 8. Ermentrout Reading....... 475 | 1,250 
DIM .ccsce Elexis Elder....|Altoona ....... 141 | 1,000 
Bradford.... O. J. Chubbuck. Orwell .. ..... 3634) 1,000 
Bucks ..... 8. 8. Overholt.. Gardenville ..... 2474; 860 
Batler.....-..d« H. Cratty.. «+» Bubler..scseei 2144) + 800 
Cambria... J. Frank Condon Johnstown ..,./169 | 1,000 
Cameron... J. B. Johnson... Shippen. ..... 22 550 
Carbon..... IR. F. Hofferd...' Lehighton. 101 | 1,100 
Centre.....| R. M. Magee.... Rebersburg .... | 154 700 
Chester ....|W. W. Woodruff, West Chester..|326 | 1,200 
Clarion .... George 8. Kelly Clarion 1174 | 800 
Clearfield ..;|G. W. Snyder... Clearfield......... 140 | 1,000 
Clinton , 1A. H. Strayer...|Lock Haven...|104 | 800 
Columbia .. |Chas. G. Barkley Bloomsburg....,163 | 800 
Crawford...|H. D. Persons. .,Rockdale... 5574) 1,000 
Cumberland George Swartz ..'Boiling Spring. 210 700 
Dauphin ... D. H. E. LaRoss Hummelstown. 221 | 800 
Delaware...|J.W. M’Cracken Village Green; .|100 | 1,000 
BR ssccesce) y. Benzinger......| 37 | 400 
ee ee 330 | 1,000 
Easton bor. page oa Easton ae .-| 1,500 
Fayette ....|C. W. Wanee... Brownsville....|215}, 800 
Forest . . |S. F. Rohrer. | Marionyille. 11 250 
Franklin. IP. M. Shoe maker. Strasburg ..... 228 800 
Fulton ....|H. Winters. .|M’Conne sburg 635 | 1,000 
Greene .|Thomas J. Teal Rice’s Landing. 157 600 
Huntingdon|). F. Tussey....| Alexandria ....|1944 1,000 
Indiana....|A. J. Bolar.....|Armagh....... 2254 800 
Jefferson ...|8. W. Smith....|Brookville..... 127 | 1,000 
Juniata ....|G. W. Loyd Thompsontown'! 97 | 500 
Lancaster . .| David Evans.... Lancaster ...... 490 | 1,700 
Lawrence ..|G. W.M’Cracken New Castle....|142 | 800 
Lebanon ...|Henry Houck... Lebanon ...... 172 | 760 
Lehigh ....|E. J. Young....|Allentown..... 213 | 1,000 
Luzerne.... H. Armstrong... Orange wo. oe 4174; 1,200 
Lycoming...|John T. Reed.-+|Lairdsville ..../ 2264) 1,500 
M’Kean.... |W. J. Milliken.. Smethport..... | 72 | 800 
Mercer |\Jacob Miller....,Greenville ..... 252 | 1,200 
Mifflin..... Martin Mohler. |Lewistown.....! 94 | 800 
Monroe....!John B. Storm.. Stroudsburg ...|123 | 600 
Montgom’y |Abel Rambo....|Trappe........ (2604 1,000 

Montour ...| William Henry. Pottsgrove Nor- 
thumber’d co.| 67 700 
Northamt’n|}Wm. N. Walker Bethlehem ..../220 | 1,000 
Northumb’d/G. W. Haupt... Sunbury. 140 | 800 
<1 s eee Silas Wright.....|Ne ‘wport. . vecccont 165 | 500 
Pike. |E. 8. Decker....|Milford éteenel 44 300 
Potter ....-|J. W. Allen....|Couders port ...|1154|} 600 
Schuylkill..|Jesse Newlin. ..|Port Carbon .. .|348 | 1,500 
Snyder .| William Moyer.. Freeburg ...... | 96 500 
Somerset....|N. B. Critehfield|New Le xington 194 800 
Sullivan ...!John W. Martin| |Dushore ..... 58 600 
Susqueha’n |W. W. Watson. \New Milford....|270 900 
Tioga ..... 8. B. Price |Knoxville .... .| 2394! 1,000 
Union ..... C. V. Gundy....| |Lewisburg..... 3 | 500 
Venango ..|C.H. Dale...... Franklin ...... 194 | 1,000 
Washingt ’n|J. C. Gilchrist. .|California..... 2744} 800 
Warren....}]W. M. Lindsey.| Warren ...... 11664) 1,000 
Westmore’d|J. 8. Walthour.|Greensburg....|292 800 
Wayne.... |J. E. Hawker...:Honesdale..... 1195 | 1,000 
Wyoming .| W. La Monte..../Tunkhannock .| 72 | 500 
York ......|Saml. B. Heiges/York.... . |3524) 1,500 
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Decisions and Answers to Questions. 
Question : Is there any limit to the time during which a 


graduate of a State Normal School can teach in one of 


our Common Schools without being subject to examina- 
tion? 

ANSWER: Normal Schools grant two kinds of certificates 
or diplomas to their graduates, called respectively ‘* Cer- 
tificates of Scholarship’ and ‘‘ Teachers’ State Certifi- 
cates.’’ The first of these is, as its name imports, simply 
a certificate of scholarship. The Section authorizing the 
granting of it, Sec. CX XXII, page 161, School Laws and 
Decisions, says ‘‘All the certificates granted under this 
section shall be received as evidence of scholarship, to 
the extent set forth on the face of them, without further 
examination, in every part of the State ;”? but this provi- 
sion is evidently qualified by the fact above stated, that 
these certificates are simply certificates of scholarship 
and only designed to give the holder an opportunity to 
test his ability to become a teacher. If this conclusion is 
doubtful, the meaning of the law is manifest from 
Sec. CXXXIII, where it is provided that the holder of a 
certificate of scholarship can come forward under certain 
conditions after the expiration of two years from the date 
of graduation, and ebtain a certificate of competency in 
the practice of teaching, which new certificate * is to be re- 
ceived as full evidence of practical qualification to teach 
in any part of the State without further examination.” 
The proper answer to the question then is that a “‘Cer 
tificate of Scholarship” granted to a student graduating 
at a State Normal School is a license to teach in one of 
our Common Schools for two years from the date of 
graduation without examination, and continues after the 
expiration of that time to be “‘evidencé of scholarship to 
the extent set forth on the face of it”? but does not exem] 


the holder from any test to which a school officer may 


desire to submit his qualifications as a practical t 


that is, it ceases to have any value asa 
documen such a student comply with t! 

tions named in the law, and obtain two years after 
ating or at any time thereafter a ** Teachers’ State 


| yy nt i lf 
cdocument itselt 


tificate,”’ or ‘* Teachers’ Diploma” as the 
has been called, there is no limit to the time during which 
he can teach in one of our Common Se 
being subject to examination. 

Question : Is it legal for County Superinte: 
recommend particular text-books ? 

ANSWER: Sec. LXXII, page 85, School Laws and De- 


s, ** That it shall not be lawful for th 





cisions si County 


Superintendents, directors or controllers, or any other 
persons officially connected with the Common Schoo 
System, to become agents for the sale, or in any way to 
promote the sale of any school books, maps, charts, 
school apparatus or stationery, or to receive compensa- 
tion for such sale, or promotion of sale, in any manner 
whatsoever; and any violation of the provisions of this 
Section shall be deemed a misdemeanor, and punishable 
Both the letter and 


spirit of this Section render it certain that a County Su- 


with afine and imprisonment.” 


perintendent cannot legally recommend particular text- 
books in a public and formal manner, in a way to pro- 
mote the sale of one kind of books and hinder the sale of 
other kinds. 
adoption of a uniformity of text-books in the schools of 


It is the duty of such an oflicer to urge the 


his county, and there may possibly be a legal way of ex- 
pressing his opinion privately in regard to the merits of 
particular kinds without having any reference to the pro- 
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motion of their sale, but much the safer course to pursue 


is to leave the matter of the selection of text-books wholly 
in the 


of it. 


hands of those whose lawful duty it is to dispos 


QvuESTION: Can 
elected under the 
proved the ninth 


his time in 


i City or Borough Superintendent 
Supplement to the School Law, ay 
lay of April, 1867, spend a portion 
i iching ? 


AnswksR: Section X of the Supplement referred to, 


says, that all City and Borough Superintendents are 


perform, within the limits of their several jurisdiction 


all the duties now by law enjoined upon County Super 


tendents, and to discharg h other duties as the by 
laws, rules and regulation 1¢ respective boards 
directors may require.”’ 
From this provi n of the law two things are obvious 
1. That a City or Borough Superintendent must firs 
perform the duties of a Superintendent. These are p 


amount to all other duties, and cannot be neglected wit] 
out a violation of 
That if a City or Borough Superintendent has tin 
performing the proper duties, appertaining to | 
, to spend a pa f his time in teaching, it is perfect 
lirection of the boa 
ot only legal, but 


than tw 


School Law imp: 


Stat 


Schoois 
he dein 
, then, if no objection made hin ten days 
time of sending nsider himself at perf 
liberty to act in th ication as he sees tit. 
QUESTION: Can a i ite | 
without the holder undergoing an examination in 
History of the | l 
ANSWER: I think not. All teachers must here: 


pass an examinatio 


he History of the United States 
and to renew the Professional Certificates without sul 


holders t 


je-ting the examination in that brancl 
would be to make li iction between two classes o 


Each kind 
same thing, 


teachers, which is neither legal nor politic. 
of certificate must be made to signify the 
whether it isin the hands of a teacher who has taught 


one year or twenty. 
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An Act to Incorporate the Teachers’ In- 
stitute of the City and County of 
Philadelphia. 


Srcrion 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the 
authority of the same: That (here follow the names of 
nearly four hundred teachers of the City and County of 
Philadelphia, male and female,) and their successors who 
have been or may hereafter be teachers in the public 
schools of said city and county, be and they are hereby 
created into a body politic, in deed, and in law, by the 
name, style and title of the Teachers’ Institute of the city 
and county of Philadelphia and by that name and title 
shall have perpetual succession, and shall be capable of 
suing and being sued, impleading and being impleaded, 
and shall be able and capable in law, and in equity, to 
receive, take, and hold for the use of said corporation 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments, and estate, real and 
personal, whatsoever, and the same to grant, bargain, sell, 
transfer, assign, mortgage, and convey in such manner 
as the said corporation may deem proper, and to receive 
and make all deeds, transfers, contracts, conveyances, 
covenants, and assurances whatsoever, to make, have and 
use acommon seal under and by which all deeds, as- 
surances, and acts of the said corporation shall pass and 
be authenticated, and the same seal to change and 
renew at pleasure, and generally to do every other act or 
thing necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this 
act and to promote the several objects and designs of the 
said corporation. 

Sxection 2. The objects and designs of the said cor- 
poration shall be the improvement of the teachers of the 
public schools of the city and county of Philadelphia by 
means of lectures, essays, and discussions, upon educa- 
tional topics, practical illustrations of modes of teaching, 
the formation ot a teachers’ library, by readings and 
other elocutionary exercises, und by such other means as 
may from time to time be determined either by the by-laws 
or resolutions of said corporation ; and it shall also be 
lawful for the said corporation to receive any real or per- 
sonal estate by gift, grant, bargain, sale, will, or bequest 
from any person Or persons whomsoeyver and to hold the 
same upon trust, to apply the income thereof to the relief 
of those who have been, are, or may be teachers ih the 
public schools of the said city and county of Philadelphia 
who from infirmity of years, sickness, or other disability 
may need relief, in such manner and under such restric- 
tions and provisions as the said by-laws may provide: 
Provided always, That the by-laws and resolutions afore- 
said shall not be inconsistent with this charter or with the 
constitution of the United States or the constitution and 
laws of this Commonwealth. 

Section 3. The said corporation shall have power to 
adopt a constitution and make by-laws, and the same at 
pleasure to amend, alter, or revoke, and by said constitu- 
tion may provide how and in what manner, and under 
what restrictions and provisions, the aforesaid teachers 
may become members of the said corporation, and shall 
also provide how the said corporation shall be managed, 
by what officers, when annual meetings and elections of 
officers and directors shall be held, for what terms, how 
vacancies shall be filled, how and in what manner the 
objects of this corporation shall be most judiciously 
carried into effect; and it shall have power generally to 
do all and singular the matters and things which to them 
it shall lawfully appertain to do for the well being of 
said corporation and the due ordering and managing of 
the affairs thereof. 


Form of Certificate of the Election of City 
or Borough Superintendents. 


Superintendent of Common Schools: 


Sir :—The undersigned, President and Seeretary of the 


convention of school directors of......... ereeees 0 ono eel 
the county Of.....eeeeeeeseee convened according to law 
eee | eee er Gay Ofscecsceses9 18.05 
do hereby certify that....... + recesses +++ Whose address 


IS... .sseeeeveeeey Was elected, viva voce, by a majority 
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of the whole number of directors present, a8........... 
Superintendent until the first Tuesday in May, one hede: 
and eight hundred and sixty-nine, and that the evidence 
of competency to fufill the duties of the office presented 
to the convention by the said......... «ees. Was such as 
is required by law, the documentary part of which is 
herewith transmitted for the consideration of the De- 
partment. 

They further certify that the amount of compensation 
for said Superintendent was fixed by said convention at 


the sum of....++++......00:. dollars ($ ) per annum, 
and that the whole number of directors present was...... 
CE WHOM: . oles WoUGG TOrthe OBA s. i ie. 6 ssccee » and 
Gare teccccs eseeeg WhOSe address is......... «+9 T@- 
ceived...... votes, and...... whose address is.......... ; 
received . .. votes. 

PORTE GE o's sc che 0000545 OIG 0 i cinck so cc MOF Of. cen 
Bi, Tig 38. . 0 , 
bbe aes a ieacsibitetends President 


"Bec retary. 


Decision of the Attorney General. 
HARRISBURG, May 21st, 1867. 

The Superintendent of Common Schools has requested 
my opinion upon the following question : 

**Can the School Directors of a city or borough under 
the recent act of the Legislature, elect an individual, 
City or Borough Superintendent, who is not a resident of 
said city or borough? 
sides beyond the limits of the County or State? 

The Act referred to is one approved April 9, 1867, en- 
titled *‘ A further Supplement to an Act for the regulation 
and continuance of asystem of Education by Common 
Schools, approved May 8, 1854.”’ 
this Act, nor in any other that I am aware of, restricting 
such appointments to citizens, or residents of the City, 
Borough, County or State. The 7th section of the 6th 
article of the Constitution however provides, that ** No 
person shall be appointed to any office within any county, 
who shall not have been a citizen and an inhabitant 
therein one year next before his appointment, if the 
erected.”? All county 


If so, can they elect one who re- 


There is nothing in 


county shall have been so long 
officers, except to supply vacancies, are now elected, in- 
stead of appointed; but this provision of the constitution 
applies to them as well. 
view of this provision of the Constitution, that an indi- 
Borough Superintendent 


I am, therefore of opinion, in 


vidual can be elected City or 
under Act of 1867, who is not a resident of said city or 
borough, provided he has been a citizen and an inhabi- 
tant one year within the county, next preceding his elec- 
tion, and that one who resides beyond the limits of the 
County or State cannot be so elected. 
BENJAMIN HARRIS BREWSTER, 
Attorney General. 


School Warrants Issued in June, 1867. 


Counties. Districts. Treasurers, Amounts. 
Adams, Berwick, Anthony A. Thomas $ 82 74 
$6 Conewago, Michael Reily, 111 72 

6s Cumberland, Jacob Lott, 146 16 

e Freedom, John A. Linn, 50 82 

” Menallez Abel J. Wright, 199 92 
Allegheny, Chartieos, Cornelius Scully, 99 54 
_ Elizabeth Bor. John C. Shaffer, 120 12 
Hampton, Henry McCully, 81 90 
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Counties. 
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Districts. Treasuers. Amounts. 
Manchester W.Wm. B. Ross, 347 76 
Moon, W. 8. Deemer, 120 12 
Robinson, Wm. M. Gibson, 147 30 
Sewickley, Daniel E. Nevin, 67 20 
St. Clair Up. John Espy, 722 
Bedford, Henry Moses, 189 00 
Bloody Run, William Masters, 788 
Londonderry, Jacob Evans, 73 50 
Southampton, Daniel Sewell, 151 20 
St. Clair, Henry Taylor, 210 00 
Altoona, R. A. O. Kerr, 422 10 
Freedom, Jacob Naffsker, 85 68 
Tyrone Bor. J. H. Burley, 84 00 
Tyrone Twp. David P. Tussey, 9114 
Woodberry, W. J. Spencer, 168 00 
Herrick, James Mitten, 102 06 
Terry, Peter Laman, 100 38 
Bristol Bor. James V. Foster, 311 22 
Haycock, Henry Frankenfield 146 16 
New Britain, William H. Kratz, 163 38 
Springfield, Reuben B. Apple, 279 30 
Buffalo, H. W. Grant, 115 50 
Clinton, William Brewer, 99 70 
Connoquen’ingJames G. Dodds, 110 46 
Oakland, A. Hoon, 95 34 
Saxonburg, Aug. Schmeitz, 32 76 
Blacklick, Oliver Reed, 49 14 
Cambria Bor. Daniel McDonald, 84 00 
Washington, James Conrad, 101 64 
East Penn, Daniel Romig, 70 14 
Lansaum, Charles Ferguson, 139 02 
M. Chunk twp.Anthony Schnyder, 350 28 
Lowamensing, Daniel Stemler, 93 24 
Weatherly, W. W. Blaksley, 78 12 
Farmers Mills,George Krape, 26 88 
Howard Bor. M. Hogan, 34 86 
Liberty, Christian Holter, 96 60 
Marion, P. W. McDowell, 423 84 
Spring, George Valentine, 128 10 
Clarion Boro. Daniel Delo, 71 40 
Clarion Twp. Jesse Pence, 115 92 
Limestone, Henry Opphert, jr., 115 92 
N. Bethlehem,A. 8. McCullough, 38 22 
Oak Hall, George Hamm, 714 
Piney, William McEwen, 10458 
Osceola Mills BGeorge Boalich, 21 42 

Greene, John F. Price, 115 50 
Brier Creek, Daniel Rawbach, 104 58 
Centralia, Daniel Camp, 99 54 
Greenwood, Samuel Bogart, 159 60 
Hemlock, Sylvester Pursell, 110 5S 
Mifflin, I.K.Shweppenheiser, 109 20 
Montour, Noah Mauser Rupat, 58 50 
Mt. Pleasant, William E. Johnson, 75 60 
Bloomfield, Milton Richards, 143 22 
Cochrantown, David Adams, 45 75 
Mead, E. B. R. Sackett, 254 10 
Shenango Nor. A. M. Gaugh, 92 40 
Spring, Isaac 8. Bail, 236 04 
Wayne, Robert Heath, 141 96 
Allen Upper, Hiram Watts, 171 78 
Dickinson, Jacob Myers, 154 80 


Middleton, 8. 
Newville, 
Derry, 
Jackson, 
Middletown, 
Uniontown B. 
Concord, 

Elk Creek, 
Girard Bor. 
Girard Twp. 
Lake Pleasant 
McKean, 
Springfield, 
Summit, 
Venango, 
sridgeport, 
George, 

New Salem, 
Redstone, 
Stewart, 
Wharton Ind. 


Michael Gleim, 


300 3 


James McCeehan, 23 90 
John Fooreman, 273 00 
John Enders, 105 00 
M. B. Rawler, 273 42 
George D. Moyer, 30 24 
Robert McCray, 129 36 
Robert Wait, 137 34 
Homer Hart, 73 92 


Garet Van Camp, 


220 9: 


,Ethan Gross, 33 18 
James Dunn, 154 14 
Riley Potter, 208 32 
J. R. Graham, 117 60 
William H. Black, 194 46 
W. L. Faull, 141 54 
John Sweney, 218 82 
Robert M. Antram, 2688 
John A. Cerder, 105 42 
Harvey Morris, 99 12 
Elis Edingtield, 8 40 


Counties. Districts. 
Forest, Jenks, 
Franklin, Antrim, 

ee Fanett, 

2 Hamilton, 

be St. Thomas, 
Fulton, Belfast, 

6 Dublin, 

“ Licking Cree 

” Taylor, 

a Thompson, 

“ Tod, 

Wells, 
Greene, Dunkard, 

- Richhill, 
Huntingdon, Cassville; 

os Dublin, 

oe Jackson, 

- Morris, 

es Oneida, 

- Penn, 

4 Springfield, 

ae Warriors Mark, 
Juniata, Greenwood, 

m Lack, 

6 Milford, 

we Turbett, 


Lancaster, 


Luzerne, 


‘ 


Lycoming, 
e 
se 
McKean, 
Mercer, 
is 


‘é 


ee 
ce 
‘ec 
ee 
ec 
ce 
‘e 
Mifflin, 
“ee 


“ec 


Monrne, 


ec 
“ee 
se 
‘é 


‘e 


Tuscarora, 
Caernarvon, 
Clay, 
Cocalico, 
Conestoga, 

E len, 
Fulton, 
Lampeter Eas 
Lancaster Tw 
Leacock, 
Leacock Up. 
Litiz, 

Manor, 

New Milltow1 
Paradise, 
Rapho, 

Safe Harbor I. 
Beaver Big, 
sethel, 
Jackson, 


Millcreek, 


N. Lebanon T 


S. Lebanon T 


Swatara, 
Covington, 
Dunmore, 
Lehman, 
Sugar Loaf, 
Brady, 
Fairfield, 
Williamsport, 
Woodward, 
Annin, 
Brownsville, 
Delaware, 
French Creek, 
Greenville W. 
Hickory, 
Jefferson, 

‘© ~§6(1865) 
Lackawan’k W 
Lake, 

Sandy Lake, 
Springfield, 
Sugar Grovy 
Worth, 
Lewistown, 
Decatur, 
Armagh, 
Hamilton, 
Independent, 
Pocono, 

Polk, 
Cressona Boro. 
Hevgins, 
Mahanoy Twp. 


Treasurers. 


Jacob Mercilliott, 
Jacob Brush, 

D. C. Johnson, 
Andrew Burd, 


William D. Dixon, 


Jacob Lake, 
Jacob Shueman, 
k,Robert Sipe, 
James Deavoi, 
John M. Winters, 
John Fore, 
N. W. Horton, 
William B. Swan, 
D. B. Jacobs, 
Isaac Ashion, 
David 8. Peterson, 
Matthew Miller, 
James M. Piper, 
J. P. Stewart, 
Michael Gamer, 


Nathaniel K. Covert, 83 


Samuel Ralston, 
John T. Dimm, 
Robert Robinson. 
William Sterritt, 
John Wimer, 
Robert M. Bartley, 
John J. Stoltzfus, 
Peter Elser, 
Samuel H. Gring, 
John K. Miller, 
William Dungan, 
William Brown, 


t,Levi Landis, 


pMichael L. Huver, 
Levi L. Landis, 
John Buckwalter, 
H. H. Tshudy, 
B. W. Shuman, 


1,Jacob Hunsecker, 


Bejamin Weaver, 
Christian Brubaker 


Samuel M. Wright, 


F. WwW. Gilkee, 
Joseph B. Moyer, 
Henry Spanuth, 
Saml. M. Kauffman 
Joseph Light, 
.Moses Strohm.,. 
Samuel Groh, 
William Dale, 
Anthony Horan, 
L. D. Flanagan, 
Samuel Balliett, 
John Lechler, 
Pearson Konkle, 
H. B. Melick, 
Robert 8. Miller, 
Timothy Mullins, 
William 8. Baily, 
G. Schuible, 
Euseluis Chatley, 
A. L. Wick, 
M. C. Trout, 
John Hawthorn, 


do 


D. B. Laurimer, 
Joseph Harrisot 
John C. Wright, 
George W. Ul 
hel! th M. Good, 
Archy Henderson, 
William Russell, 
Ze no Fe es, 
William T. Cl 
Joseph Kemerer, 
Charles R. Peters, 
Samuel Storm, 
Reuben Kresg¢ 

( harles Feary, 
George Risler, 


John Wallahan, 
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Amounts. 
13 44 

342 72 
204 54 
145 32 
165 06 

83 16 

111 30 
109 20 
86 52 

74 34 

55 02 

81 06 
155 40 
209 58 
26 88 
109 20 
33 60 

38 22 

90 30 

97 86 

58 
84 
36 
26 
64 
66 78 
126 00 
142 38 
177 § 
248 
194 
107 
187 32 
260 
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45 
106 
101 
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920 50 
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78 § 
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117 
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Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Monre, Mahantango, William A. Stutzman, 27 72 
sty Minersville, Samuel Kauffman, 403 20 
"7 Orwigsburg, Daniel Berger, 77 70 
we PineGrove T. John Sadozahn, 126 00 
- Pine Grove W.William Dieffenbach, 29 40 
= Port Clinton, Samuel Boyer, 66 78 
66 Porter, Simon P. Stuzman, 34 02 
66 Schuyl. Haven,Charles A. Meck, 292 32 
66 South, William Gearhart, 6 72 
id St. Clair, R. H. Irvin, 491 82 
” Stevens Ind. William Walborn, 17 22 
66 Turmell, Charles Zuber, 13 44 
bi Union Twp. Adam Breisch, 175 14 
Snyder, Beaver, Jacob Gross, 157 50 
$6 Beaver West, Henry M. Ulsh, 106 80 
66 Jackson, 8. R. Yeaisch, 50 82 
es Middle Creek, William Hummel, 57 12 
" Penn, Simon Olt, 130 20 
. Perry, John Schnee, 100 80 
Susquehanna, Apolocon, William Creagh, 56 28 
ai Bridgewater, C.F. Watrous, 171 36 
. Brooklyn, C. Rogers, 118 44 
73 Montrose, A. N. Bullard, 163 38 
ry New Milford T.E. P. Smith, 152 46 
Montgomery, Hanover Up. George Schlicher, 242 76 
66 Hatfield, John Kendig, 151 20 
oe Merion Lower, William Sibley, 885 56 
m. Norristown BorJohn Potts, 890 40 
as Providence L. Jesse H. Bean, 160 44 
66 Salford Lower,Benj. L. Alterfer, 163 80 
- Lowamensing, Joseph Y. Mininger, 122 64 
Montour, Valley, William Purscill, 87 36 
Northampton, Easton South, George G. Zane, 220 92 
= Moore, Ezra Newhart, 292 32 
- Mt. Bethel Up. John Hartzel, 307 02 
sé Sancon Lower, Andrew Ehrhard, 372 54 
Northumb’d., Gearhart Ind. Peter Gearhart, 20 16 
“ Milton Bor. Robert M. Frick, 287 50 
ng McEwensv’e B.James Rodermel, 4158 
hs Mt. Carmel B. Abraham Lerch, 90 30 
as Shamokin Bor.F. 8. Haas, 235 20 
4 Sunbury, John B. Lenker, 247 38 
o Turbutville, George P. Kamp, 50 823 
Perry; Bloomfield, F. B. Clouser, 69 30 
sé Centre, William Buxner, 25 16 


Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Perry, Duncanon, James B. Ellis, 109 62 
“ Jackson, George Wentz, 103 32 
ri Millerstown b.,;,Henry Hopple, 46 62 
6¢ Oliver, Henry L. Smith, 52 92 
Schuylkill, Barry, William Hock, 73 08 
1: Blythe, Thomas Doyle, 272 16 
a Brunswig 8. Simon Marberger, 1512 
Union, Buffalo East, Frederick Hipple, 112 56 
s Buffalo West, John Klingman, 134 82 
“ Lewis, Abraham Mench, 73 92 
sa Mifflinburg, John Badger, 91 98 
Venango, Clinton, Thos. M. McKee, 97 44 
ii Irwin, Mat. D. Montgomery, !48 26 
- Plum, W. K. Gilliland, 116 34 
Washington, Allen, O. D. Latta, 71 82 
- Carroll, James Kerr, 142 80 
iy East Pike Run,James M. Nixon, 97 02 
si Fallowfield, E. Creighton, 88 20 
42 Finley East, Thos. Warrell, 116 76 
6 Franklin, John O. Vankirk, 110 46 
a Greenfield Bor.Heury Dowler, 49 98 
- Jefferson, James F. M. Carroll, 84 84 
si Morris, George Elliott, 39 48 
Somerset, J. A. Hoofman, 120 54 
Wayne, Honesdale, Jos. C. Delezerme, 250 32 
WestmorelandBridgeport Ind.John W. Frick, 10 50 
66 Irwin Boro. James M. Kiester, 42 84 
“ Lagrange Ind. James Bearzel, 14 28 
66 Newton West, E. C. Leightly, 112 56 
$6 Penn Boro. Alex. Watson, 88 20 
sy Penn Twp. R. 8. Byerly, 155 40 
“ Salem, W. P. Mouroe, 158 72 
2 Ninty, Wm. Gallaway, 357 00 
a Youghighe’y I.A. B. McGrew, 55 86 
York, Carroll, Henry Arnold, 97 44 
ss Codorus North,Peter Baker, 278 88 
ss Conewago, John Steffer, 137 44 
“ Fawn, Milton Brown, 139 44 
™ Franklin, Geo. B. Stouffer, 123 48 
- Hopewell, A. 8. Edie, 354 30 
” Manchester, John F. dake, 253 26 
ns Manheim WestWm. Rabenstine, 150 20 
‘6 Newberry, Henry 8. Miller, 252 00 
= Paradise, Jacob Altland, 157 50 
= York Bor. Edward H. Pentz, 970 20 
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Original Communications, 





Practical Education. 

Some months since, on visiting one of the Gram- 
mar Schools of Philadelphia, my attention was 
particularly directed to the exercise on the study 
of the Constitution of the General and State Goy- 
ernments. The recitation was strictly a memor- 
izing performance—and I have never witnessed 
one that appeared to manifest less interest in the 
class of young gentlemen engaged init. In med- 
itating on what appeared to me a complete failure 
in the inculcation of a knowledge of the princi- 
ples of a Republican government, the thought oc- 
curred to me that there might be a mode invent- 
ed of communicating a knowledge of important 
political business transactions, that should not be 
liable to the objections above stated. And while 
ruminating on this subject I retired to rest, with 
an imagination teeming with plans for introduc- 
ing asystem of tuition that should have reference 





tothe future station in life, that every pupil might 
be supposed, in some degree to realize, and to the 
duties inseparable from his situation. 

I soon found myself wandering among some 
modern seminaries, tracing the progress of the 
students, and indulging in my favorite conjec- 
tures respecting the use which these tyros would 
make of their scientific acquirements. Fancy, 
ever wild on such occasions, pictured the poet 
puzzled over an abstruse mathematical problem, 
the farmer employed in translating a sentiment 
of Homer into English verse, the merchant intent 
on agricultural studies, and comparing the vari- 
ous systems of European husbandry with those 
which prevail in different parts of our Union! 
On a sudden the college halls and libraries van- 
ished, as if by magic ; and I was transported into 
a beautiful rural enclosure. There was some 





14 


thing in its appearance, on all sides, that remind- 
ed me of the haunts of men; but also suggested 
idea of the most perfect seclusion. While I 
was admiring the enchanting solitude, and en- 
joying the charms of sylvan scenery, the wood 
was immediately peopled with a vast multitude 
of youth, and I saw standing beside me a person 
of uncommon gravity and dignity of aspect. | 
soon recognized him as the preceptor of this nu- 
merous assembly ; but instead of the mute atten- 
tion of listeners, that imagination had at first 
presented, I perceived the whole party divided 
into groups of students, who appeared to be sey- 
erally engaged in close conference. After a few 
moments spent in earnest conversation, I saw a 
small party advancing towards the teacher. They 
approached with a look of profound reverence, and 
handed him a paper, which he unfolded and read. 
From the purport, I discovered it to be a report 
on the view of a road. No error was remarked in 
the substance of the document, but some small 
omissions in form, which the preceptor corrected, 
informing the party, at the same time, that there 
would necessarily be a review, asa petition had just 
been presented signed by many respectable citi- 
zens, and that a remonstrance against the present 
route was preparing. 

A party of twelve next advanced to the desk, 
on which they laid a paper which the venerable 
teacher informed me contained the proceedings 
of an Inquest that had been made on some landed 
property that they had just divided. 

A large group then appeard, and took their 
seats-on benches placed immediately before the 
teacher’s platform. After a considerable pause 
he arose and addressed them at some length. I 
discovered, from the purport of the speech that 
his auditors were a Grand Jury, that had been 
summoned in due form, and that they were just 
receiving their Charge. They presently with- 
drew and were conducted by a Constable to a re- 
tired part of the wood, that was suited to their 
deliberations. Ina short time they approached 
the presiding officer again, to whose clerk they 
presented several Bills of Indictment by the hands 
of their Foreman, which on being examined and 
corrected (in point of form) were placed on record 
by the Prothonotary. 

About this time several verdicts were given in 
by Petit Jurymen, and one of the juries was re- 
manded back to the place of conference, as the 
preceptor informed them that they had ommitted 
to mention by which of the parties in suit, the 
costs of prosecution must be paid. I was much 
amused with an Arbitration that was held under 
the direction of the head of this institution. Le- 
gal Counsel had heen employed by each of the 
parties, and many witnesses were examined. The 
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lawyers discharged their respective duties with 
ability, and the arbitrators sat with all the grave 
dignity of senators. They withdrew for a short 
space, and agreed on an award, which was sub- 
mitted to the teacher for his approbation. I ob- 
served several of the students intently engaged in 
drafting Deeds, Wills, Mortgages, Bonds. &c*, &c.., 
which were severally produced for inspection. 

After having viewed for some time this singu- 
lar system of instruction, the teacher informed me 
that his school was organized into a small Re- 
public and that it comprised all the officers with 
their incumbents, requisite for such a form of 
government. That, as the great object in teach- 
ing should be to enable scholars to fill their future 
stations in life, with dignity and usefulness, he 
had instituted a plan for qualifying his students 
to fulfil the various duties required of republican 
citizens ; that when they came to be men, they 
would not be embarrassed in transacting the busi- 
ness required of the members of a free govern- 
ment. 

He directed my attention, in a few moments to 
preparations that were about making for an elec- 
tion. Having informed me that the chief officer 
of State would that day be elected. I hastened 
to the polls, and soon found the electors in the 
height of voting. But even the presence of the 
preceptor was insufficient to maintain complete 
order on this occasion. I heard the names of the 
different candidates reiterated with great vehe- 
ceneral that filled the 
awoke me from my slumber ! 


mence; and one hurra! 
wood with echoes, 
NEWTOWN, HUMANITAS. 
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Township Institutes. 

The township institute, when properly conduct- 
ed, becomes one of the best features of the Penn- 
sylvania school system. It will do more to 
awaken an interest and give efficiency to rural 
schools than anything else. But to accomplish 
this, teachers come 
promptly to the work and do something. When 
teachers, who ought to know better, will keep 


aloof from them, and denounce them as a hum- 


and school boards must 


bug and a nuisance, they will thus produce all of 
the detestable qualities that they ascribe to them. 
All teachers of the true type, feel a deep interest 
in the general success of their profession. It does 
them good to meet and commune together about 
the work in which they are engaged. The true 
object of education must be brought before the 
public by those who make it their study. Let 
public opinion be formed aright and good schools 


will be sustained. ‘This should be one of the ob- 


jects of all institutes and teachers’ meetings. 


All topics presented at such meetings should 
come from practical educators ; and they should 
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have a direct bearing on the policy needed in all 
schools. Displays of sublime oratory and flowery 
compositions are much less appropriate than per- 
tinent and common sense disquisitions on the 
kind of school management, and the system of 
moral training which will meet the wants of the 
young. Some of the most appropriate subjects 
for institutes, men of extensive learning may 
deem trite and common-place ; but those who 
would be instructors of youth must descend to 
their capacity, and take them as they find them, 
and then lead them onward and upward. The 
intellectual food needed by young teachers, and 
all of the rising generation is not new to men of 
profound erudition. And many of those are too 
old to go to school, many of those who have 
children to be taught, need to be better informed 
about the teacher’s position and the design of 
common schools, and to have their sympathy and 
co-operation enlisted in their behalf. 

I need not now specify the causes that defeat 
the design of teachers’ meetings and institutes, 
but I will offer a few suggestions in regard to 
them. Ingenious teachers may add thereto or 
modify them according their discretion : 

1. Teachers may help each other by visiting 
each others schools, observing their methods of 
conducting exercises, making practical sugges- 
tions, telling about their plans and experience, 
and by addressing the pupils ; hence, the propri- 
ety of the semi-monthly institute, in which all 
the teachers and directors of the township meet 
for that purpose, at one of the schools. If school 
be held as usual in the forenoon, and the teachers 
have their exercises in the afternoon, there will 
be benefit conferred on allsides. When teachers, 
directors, parents and all friends of education 
who are accessible, take special pains to attend 
these meetings, and give them countenance, it 
will wonderfully encourage pupils in their studies, 
and promote order and general interest in the 
school. 

2. In some places it is preferred to take the 
whole day for the institute, without the usual 
session of school. People may use whichever 
plan they like best. For an evening exercise 
there can be nothing better than a good practical 
and instructive lecture. The subject of it must 
have a direct bearing on school policy. Some 
select readings, and one or two superior declama- 
tions may be appropriate. But guard against 
low comedy, and everything that will be only a 
bore. 

3. Besides class drills, there may be discus- 
sions on appropriate topics The questions pro- 
posed should not always take an affirmative and 
negative form. Those that will set people to 
thinking are the best. Reports or essays on sci- 





entific or educational topics, and discussions upon 
their merits, will also be profitable. At each 
meeting, reporters or essayists for the next may 
be appointed, and themes assigned to them, or 
they may choose themes for themselves. 

4. Conversation on subjects pertaining to the 
profession may be as profitable as any thing else 
that can be suggested. A teacher who cannot 
engage in some dignified and edifying discourse, 
is indeed unfortunate. At institutes let teachers 
be requested to tell what they have lately read, 
and give a verbal review of it; it may have been 
a book, or an article in some magazine or local 
newspaper. 

5. Mutual instruction and encouragement 
among teachers should not be the sole object of 
Township Institutes. That which will reach the 
patrons of schools and the parents of the pupils, 
and show them their duty towards the teacher 
and school, is perhapsas much needed as anything 
else that can be effected by this valuable agency. 

ALLEGHENY City. GEORGE D. Hunt. 


Blackboard Drawing.—No. Il. 

Eye and hand, from youth to age, are invalu- 
able assistants in the work of life. As a means 
of training both from childhood, drawing be- 
comes one of the legitimate exercises of the school 
room; and while cultivating in them the accu- 
racy and skill which in time can produce exqui- 
site penmanship and faithful delineations of 
nature, it is, in itself, an attractive and charming 
study. 

As the simplest and most attainable means, the 
blackboard comes into immediate use. As fresh- 
ness, originality, and practical benefit are to be 
kept in view at the outset, the drawing is not to 
be a second-hand production of forms from cards 
or books, but the first copy of natural or artificial 
objects. 

A few general directions will apply to all black- 
board drawing : 

Hold the chalk in the most natural position, 
and firmly, making the outlines decided and clear. 
Determine the position of lines by a few very 
light points previously placed. Let your eye be 
the only measurer ; and though at first it may 
prove somewhat unreliable, depend wholly upon 
it, that it may acquire accuracy. Never be hasty 
in fixing points. It is in this that your eye has 
the best training; and though you should be a 
long time in drawing one simple object patiently 
and carefully, you will improve more than in 
drawing several in the same time. It is usually 
better to begin at the upper and left part of the 
picture. 

These articles are intended to form a progres- 
sive series, a corresponding list of objects for 
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drawing being suggested in each. <A few of the 
most characteristic are selected for illustration. 
Plane figures, being simplest, are best adapted 
to first lessons in outlining. Among these may 
be mentioned book-covers, slate-frames, sides to 
boxes, pennies, faces of flat-irons, carpenter’s 
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squares and leaves. These last, in their fresh 
beauty, furnish charming studies for the youthful 
student ; and at the same time, promote an ac- 


quaintance with nature which will prove one of 


infinite pleasure and value. Simple spherical ob- 
jects, as some of the fruits, might be included. 





The clover leaf, (1) is an illustration of the 
manner of drawing all leaves similarly veined,— 
that is, having several principal veins diverging 


from one base ; as, ad, ae, and ab from the base 
a. The maple and strawberry are examples of 
these. 

First, fix a light point for the base a; then for 
b, c, and, d estimating with care their distance 
and direction from a. Draw the veins, beginning 
with ab. At the extremity b, let the chalk rest 
lightly on the board, and gradually increase the 
pressure, till near the base where the vein is large, 
your line is perfectly distinct. If the vein be a 
straight line, make yours the same; if not, imi- 
tate its curves. You have there the frame work 
of the leaf, and next comes the dress. We will 
take the middle leaflet to illustrate drawing the 
margin. Fix points, as fand g, for its widest 
part. If there be a great variation in the outline, 
fix a few other points to determine the width. 
If the variation be slight, draw the margin at 
once, beginning with the left side, and observing 
that the stems on which the leaflets rise from the 
Next fix the 
point e, draw the stem, (with just one chalk line, 


base are slender and separate. 


if small) and you have an entire unbroken outline. 
The light veins are last drawn. Make these very 


light, and at the proper angle withthe large vein. 

The chestnut (2) is an example of leaves having 
a midrib, or single large vein ; also of the method 
of drawing a notched margin. Fix }b and a. 
Beginning at }, draw the vein to the end of the 
stem, always observing the gradual deepening of 
the line representing the vein, as you approach 
the base. Determine the width of the leaf as 
before, and draw for the margin a dotted line as 
light. Then over this, draw 
first line, if 
ll not now be visible. 


in the figure; but 
the distinct notched margin. The 
sufiiciently faint, wi 
In drawing the apple (3) fix a point for th 
land e. As thi 

stem (in this position of the apple) rises above the 


can be d 


middle, as @; these for ), ¢, « 


outline ‘awn first. You cannot se 


the root of the stem ; the apple at f presenting to 


the eye a line below which the stem is not visible. 
of the stem 


Draw this 


The depression on the opposite side 


} 


can be seen as far down as this line. 
line f, heavy on the side next you, but gradually 
fading as it curves. Next, draw the stem ; then 
the outline of the app! 


soft, light lines for shading in the visible part of 


You may make some 


the depression around the stem, taking care to 


of the appl 
} 


To 


follow the curve This completes it. 
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The Hand. 


Man is the only animal that hasa hand. The 
monkey has something like a hand ; but if you 
watch him as he takes things, you will see that it 
a very bungling thing, compared with your hand. 

The most common things that we do with our 
hands are really wonderful ! Watch one as he is 
buttoning up his coat ; how easily his fingers do 
it, and yet it isa wonderful performance. Sup- 
pose a man should try to make a machine, shaped 
like the hand, that should do the same thing ; do 
you think he would succeed ? It wouid be very 
strange if he did. Suppose, however, that, after 
working a long time, he did really succeed, and 
that you saw his machine, with its fingers and 
thumbs, put a button through a button-hole, in 
the same way as you do it with your fingers ; do 
you think that it could manage buttons of all 
sizes, large, middle-sized, and small? No! it 
could only button those that are of one size. The 
different sized buttons would require different ma- 
chines ; and, besides, a machine that could but- 
ton, could not unbotton. But your hand is a 
machine, that, besides buttoning and unbuttoning 
buttons of various sizes, is doing, continually, a 
great variety of things that machines cannot do. 
No machine can take up a pen and write, oreven 
move a stick about, as your hand can. When 
some ingenious man makes a machine that can do 
any one thing like what the hand does, it excites 
our wonder, and we say, ‘‘ How curious ! how 
wonderful ! how much like a hand it works !” 

But the hand is not merely a machine that per- 
forms a great many motions ; it is, also, an in- 
strument with which the mind feels things. And 
what a delicate instrument it is for this purpose! 
How small are the things which you sometimes 
feel with the point of the finger! As you pass it 
over a smooth surface, the slightest roughness is 
felt. A great deal of knowledge gets into your 
minds through the tips of your fingers. Mes- 
sages are going from them continually by the 
the nerves to the mind in the brain. The blind 
read with their fingers. They pass them over 
raised letters, and the nerves of the fingers tell 
the mind what the letters are, just as the nerves 
of your eyes are now telling your mind what the 
letters are in this book. 

Now, while the hand is performing its different 
motions as a machine, it is generally very much 
guided by this sense of touch. If your hand has 
no feeling % it, it would make awkward bus‘ness, 
even in such a simple operation as buttoning ; 
and it could not do it at all if you did not look on 
all the time it was doing it. Your eye-nerves 
would have to take the place of your finger-nerves, 
as in the reading of the blind the finger-nerves 
take the place of the eye-nerves. As it is, you 
need not look at your fingers while they are but- 
toning, for they are guided by the feeling that is 
in them. 


There was once a2 woman who lost the use of 


one arm, and, at the same time, lost all the feel- 
ing in the other. She had a baby to take care of. 
She could hold it with the arm that had no feel- 
ing, because she could work the muscles in that 
arm, but she could not do it safely, without look- 
ing at it all the time. Ifshe looked away, the 


arm would stop holding the baby, and let it fall, 
for it could not feel that it was there. 


In her 


case, the eye-nerves had to keep watch, in place 
of the arm-nerves that could not feel. 

See now, what are the facts of this wonderful 
set of machinery. There are, in the hand and 
arm thirty bones. There are about fifty muscles, 
and all these are connected with the brain by 
nerves. It is by them that the mind makes the 
muscles perform all the various motions of the 
hand and fingers, and then there are other nerves 
that tell the mind what is felv in any part of this 


machinery. 


A Talk with My Boys,on Meanness. 


Boys, you may lay aside your books. I wish 
to have a bit ofa talk with you. All ready ? As 
I entered the school house to-day, I heard one of 
you say, ‘‘ That’s mean!’ I didn’t stop to in- 
quire what it was that was thought to be ‘‘mean,”’ 
but L said to myself, ‘‘Some boys will do mean 
things ; and some boys are quick to detect mean- 
ness.’? Now I have been thinking that it might 
be a good thing to talk over with you some of the 
ways in which meanness may be shown in school. 
Possibly you and I may notagree in our estimate 
of what is done. And yet I believe that in most 
cases we shall hold the same opinion. I take it 
for granted that no one of you would like to have 
me, or any one else, consider him a mean boy ; 
but as a person is judged by his acts, that epithet 


justly belongs, of course, to every one whose acts 


are mean. Do younot agree to that? Youdo? 
Well, then, I will suppose a few cases. 

Suppose that, relying upon your honor, I leave 
the school room, and in my absence you are dis- 
orderly, doing things you would not do in my 
presence. I call that mean, because it violate the 
confidence placed in you,and because it shows 
cowardice. Acts speak asloudly as words. Did 
you ever stop to think what is said by the boy 
who takes advantage of my absence to do wrong ? 
What is it? Ill tell you. He just says this, 
“* Pma mean boy! Lam here on my honor, I 
know; but I don’t care. I’m going to havea 
good time, though it is mean. School-mate, you 
are at liberty to set me down as mean.’? That is 
what his acts plainly declare. Do you not agree 
with me in this case? Very well. You can’t 
be too careful in making your actions conform to 
your opinions. 

Suppose that a boy pretends to be studying a 
lesson, when in fact he is reading a story-book 
which he has concealed in his text-book. Shall 
we call that a meanthing ? Mow many say yes ? 
All. Iam glad to see that in this case also we 
agree. But what makes the meannesshere. De- 
ception? Agreed; only I should use the stronger 
word, lying; because when a boy has a study- 
book open before him, and appears to be at work, 
he says to his teacher as distinctly as words can 
say, ‘‘I am studying my lesson.’’ If, on the con- 
trary, he is wasting his time over a story, he 
lies, and consequently he is guilty of a wickedly 
mean act. As you value your character, avoid 
such falsehoods as carefully as you would any 
other kind. ; 

Suppose a case which is very common in schools: 
that a boy whose lesson is not perfectly learned 
stealthily looks into his book during the recita- 
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tion, in order that he may be able to recite bet- 
ter than he otherwise could, and thus obtain a 
high mark. I stamp that also with the brand 
mean. Do youask why? Because it isaspecies 
of swindling. It is attempting to gain credit on 
talse pretences. It is pretending to know what he 
doesn’t know. It is doing injustice to honorable 
class-mates, who scorn to rise, or attempt to rise, 
in rank by dishonest; means. ‘Therefore don’t 
open your book behind your neighbor’s back, or 
under your desk, or anywhere else, for the sake 
of finding out what you think will come to you. 
It’s mean. Don’t doit. 

Again: suppose that some mischief has been 
done about the school house. A desk, ora bench 
or a windo, for example, has been broken. I 
inquire for the one who, purposely or accidentally, 
did the damage. Now that one, if he doesn’t 
acknowledge the deed, suffers suspicion to fall, 
perhaps, upon an innocent school-mate, and dis- 
plays moral cowardice on his own part: and 
therefore he, too, must be placed among the mean 
boys. It is the best way, boys, always to do right 
as nearly as possible ; but when you have, from 
any cause, done wrong, it is wise and manly to 
confess the wrong, and rectify it so faras you 
can. Not to do this is to be a coward—a being 
that all men despise. 

Suppose that your teachers are laboring faith- 
fully in your behalf; that day by day they are 
patiently endeavoring to,interest and instruct you, 
to explain what is difficult, to cultivate your in- 
tellectual and moral faculties, and thus to fit you 
for living useful, successful, and happy lives ; and 
suppose that some boy, thoughtless of his own 
good, and destitute of all gratitude to those who 
are toiling with fidelity for his welfare, is guilty 
of causing trouble to those teachers by inatten- 
tion, by playing, by lounging, in short by doing 
anything that hinders them in the discharge of 
their difficult duties. Do you think it severe to 
call such a boy mean ? Is not ingratitude mean? 
And is not that boy ungrateful who, for the labor 
bestowed upon him by his teachers, gives them 
in return nothing but trouble and anxiety ? Is 
he not like the dog in the manger, neither willing 
to accept intellectual food himself, nor to suffer 
his class-maies to receive it, as but for him they 
might? Yes, boys, we who are teachers will do 
all we can for you welfare, but I beg of you don’t 
be so mean as to reward us with ingratitude. Help 
us by your good deportment, and you will thus 
help yourselves. 

I see that the clock says it is time to dismiss. 
There are other matters that I intended to speak 
of ; but I fear that you may call it mean to be 
kept after regular hours. You may go, there- 
fore ; but first tell me what is the lesson you have 
learned from this talk? Don’t be mean. Yes, 
that’s it. Don’t forget it.—Mass. Teacher. 


Our Russian Terriiory. 

Professor Baird of the Smithsonian Institute 
has collected the following information regarding 
our recently acquired possessions on the extreme 
Northern Pacific Coast : 

“ The Climate and Temperature of the coast from 
Prince of Wales Island to the entrance of Behr- 
ing’s Straits, during the winter months, is about 
the same as at the city of Washington. Thereis 


little show and much rain. During the summer 


months heavy fogs prevail. 








July, 


‘* Timber.—The whole country, well up to the 
northern coast, is heavily timbered—chietly hard 
pine forests—the small trees extending down to 
the very shores. Some of the islands, also, are 
heavily timbered with pine forests and dense un- 
dergrowth. Others of them are destitute of tim- 
ber, but covered with grass of luxurant growth. 

** The Soil.—On the west coast the soil produces 
excellent barley, and roots such as radishes and 
turnips, and esculents such as lettuce, cabbage, 
we. 

** Animals.—Furred animals, such as sea otter, 
river otter, sable, furred seal, mink, black, silver 
and red foxes, are found in great numbers ; red 
deer on the south, and reindeer on the north. 

‘* Fish.—Herring, salmon, halibut and cod-fish 
abound in exhaustless numbers. In Behring’s 
Straits and to the northward great whales are 
very numerous.”’ 

Mr. Collins, who sought the highest source of 
knowledge in regard to the physical and typo- 
graphical condition of the north-western limb of 
our continent, in the course of his investigations 
to determine the route of the Russian-American 
Telegraph, says: 

‘*'The fisheries along the coast and islands will 
build up a population and commerce there which 
at no distant day will rival Newfoundland 
and the coast of the Atlantic east of Cape Cod. 
The shoals and banks along the islands of Rvs- 
sian America are the resort of myriads of cod-fish 
unsurpassed for size and delicacy. Once give us 
a lodgment, these fishing towns will soon spring 
into existence, giving for our Pacific coast a nur- 
sery for first-class seamen, which, in the growing 
commerce of the Pacific, will be just what we 
want there in the future in order to give us the 
supremacy of that ocean. The fisheries alone art 
worth more than the whole cost of the country. 
and will repay us in the future amply for the in- 
vestment. ‘lhe immense population of Asia and 
the islands of the Pacific will be good customers 
for our surplus fish, and will readily take all wi 
have to spare. Timber for building purposes is 
abundant and convenient; saw-mills will soon 
make the lumber trade a source of great profit. 
not only for domestic use, but for export to Asia 
and the more southern islands. Boat and ship 
building can be carried on profitably where good 
timber is so abundant and so easily procured. 

‘The acquisition is also valuable on account of 
several deposits of coal along the coast and Islands. 
At Codiac the Russian-American Company have 
worked a coal vein for some years past, and have 
used it in their forges and workshops, as well as 
iu their steamers employed in carrying on their 
commerce with California and Asia. 

‘** Nor is the country to be counted as nothing 
in an agricultural point of view. Wheat, barley 
and oats can be produced as far north as sixty 
degrees ; gardens flourish along the coast in thx 
Russian settlements, producing all the vegetables 
requisite for domestic use. 

‘** It must always be remembered that the Pa- 
cific coast is much warmer than the Atlantic 
coast of equal degrees. The isothermal line of 
Sitka (New Archangel) is equal to Newfoundland 
or St. Petersburg, Thatis about 40 to 45 degrees 
Fahrenheit ; and the meanof the thermometer is 
ascertained to be 45° 4°; winter, 34° 7’, summer, 
v6» 7. 

. “ Taking it, then, as a whole, the country of 
Russian America cannot be considered, as some 
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would have it, a dreary waste of glaciers, icebergs, 
white bears and walrus, and only fit for the Es- 
quimaux and drinkers of train oil. 

‘One more article of commerce must not be 
lost sight of—that is, ice. On the islands there 
are many fresh water lakes which afford an 
inexhaustible supply ot very pureice. The trade 
in ice so far has been conducted either by the 
Russian American Company or under their per- 
mit, consequently the ice trade has not been de- 
veloped to any great extent. The trade in the 
hands of Americans would soon grow to wonder- 
ful proportions, for the reason that these lakes in 
Russian America supply the only ice suitable for 
shipment on the Pacific north of the equator. I 
did not mention in order, when speaking of the 
fisheries, that all the way north from Codiac to the 
Arctic, whales ;are found in great abundance. 
Codiac and Bristol Bay are all whaling grounds, 
and many a New England town owes its wealth 
to the large catchof whales in Russian American 
waters. Walrus are as plentiful at and about 
Behring’s Strait as blackberries are with us in 
August. With American fishing settlements 
along the cost, the ivory and oil of these walrus 
will become no small source of wealth to our en- 
terprising fishermen.”’ 

Prof. Horace Bushnell, of Hartford, writes : 

‘* The climate is not what many will be likely 
to suppose, for there is a kind of Gulf Stream that 
sweeps along the front of Eastern Asia, striking 
directly over upon this coast and raising the 
temperature twenty or thirty degrees, in the 
same manneras our own Gulf Stream raises the 
temperature of Western Europe. The climate, I 
think, is scarcely more severe than that of Scot- 
land. Of course there will be much the same 
chance of production at least in the southern por- 
tions of the territory. 

‘* We have a veryimportant whale fishery clear 
round the coast of the territory, and also a new, 
very important cod-lishery on the southern coast 
of it, which is to be, in fact, the great fishery of 
the Pacific Ocean, and there is an abundance of 
harbors on the coast, in some one or more of 
which our ships can rendezvous and find protee- 
tion, and also a market finally, for the exchange 
of their products.” 


What Every School-House Should Have. 
In the first place, it should have a pleasant lo- 
cation, where it will not be exposed too much to 
the noise and dust of the highway, nor have noisy 
factories, nor distilleries, nor pork-houses, as its 
near neighbors. Nor is it advisable to locate it, 
as is often seen, close by the burying-ground. Its 
surroundings are educators not to be neglected. 

It should have separate entrances for the sexes, 
and entrance-halls large and light, well supplied 
with nails, or wardrobe-hooks, to accommodate 
the outer and upper garments of the pupils. An 
umbrella-stand, and boxes, or pigeon-holes, for 
overshoes and dinner-pails, are desirable. If the 
school be large and graded, the primary scholars 
should have separate entrances, and separate 
grounds. Otherwise, they will always be exposed 
to injury from the larger pupils. 

Every school-house should have a room which 
can be made comfortable for the pupils, to be oe- 
cupied by them at noon, or when the teacher is 
away. Most of the damage to school-houses is 
done at noon by those who remain, often express- 


ly to be rude and noisy. A plain room, with 
only a single stout bench around the wall, will 
answer. ‘This can be put into the ordinary small 
school-houses between the two doors. It can be 
used as a recitation room, and it will generally 
repay very large interest on its cost. 

Every school-house should have a well, and a 
place for washing. What thirsty creatures school- 
children are can only be realized by teachers, and 
by those who live near schools. Most mothers 
are aware of the startling facility with which the 
hands and faces of their little ones become ‘ of the 
earth, earthy.’ And to save annoyance to teacher 
and to neighbors, and to enforce cleanliness, 
water and the means of using it should be sup- 


‘plied. 


Every school-house should have an ample play- 
ground, especially in villages, so that the schol- 
ars can have room for active amusements with- 
out being on the street, or in neighboring prem- 
ises. And this should not be made a garden, or 
closely set with trees. Ornamental shrubbery is 
out of place ina play-ground.” A row of shade- 
trees around the outside is well, but no cramping 
the play-ground should be allowed. 

Every school-house should have a large floor- 
space unoccupied by desks. There should be a 
wide passage-way outside the desks, entirely 
around the room. No teacher wants scholars 
lolling against the wall, or leaning on the win- 
dow-sills. ‘The walls are thus free to be used for 
blackboards, and classes can be placed on either 
side of the room at convenience. There is then 
room for visitors at examinations where they can 
sit apart from the pupils. A teacher can pass 
entirely around the room with freedom. 

Every school-room should have a suitable place 
to keep its books and apparatus under lock and 
key when not in use, a closet ; with glass doors, 
if there is any thing worth displaying, but some- 
thing safe and strong, where the globe can be 
kept from revolving too often, and the dictionary 
be secure from that ‘ play upon words’ which is 
sometimes indulged in. 

Every school-room should have its windows, so 
that they can be lowered from the top, as the 
safest cheap ventilation practicable. 

Last, but not least, every school-house should 
have a live teacher in it who takes the J/linois 
Teacher, and pays for it promptly. By way ofa 
ceneral remark, let it be remembered that good 
articles cost little more than poor ones to begin 
with, and are much cheaper in the end. 

Cor. Illinois Teacher. 


Religious Instruction. 

Our community are agreed that there is a God. 
There is probably not a school in our country 
where the parents of the scholars would not wish 
to have the teacher, in conversation with his 
pupils, take this for granted, and allude reverently 
to that gieat Being, with the design of leading 
them to realize His existence and to feel Ilis au- 
thority. 

Our community are agreed that we are respon- 
sible to God for all our conduct. Though some 
persons absurdly pretend to believe that the 
Being who formed this world, if, indeed, they 
think there is any such Being, has left it and its 
inhabitants to themselves, not inspecting their 
conduct, and never intending to call them to ac- 
count, they are too few among us to need consid- 
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eration. A difference of opinion on this subject Oh! Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be 


might embarrass the teacher in France and in 
other countries in Europe, but not here. Mow- 
ever negligent men may be in obeying God’s com- 
mands, they do almost universally in our own 
country admit in theory the authority from which 


they come, and believing this, the parent, even if 


he is aware that he himself does not obey these 
commands, chooses to have his children taught to 
respect them. The teacher will thus be acting 
with the consent of his employers, in almost any 
art of our country, in endeavoring to influence 
his pupils to perform moral duties, not merely 
from worldly motives, nor mere abstract princi- 
ples of right and wrong, but from regard to the 
authority of God. 


The community are agreed, too, in the belief 


of the immortality of the soul. They believe, 
almost without exception, that there is a future 
state of being to which this is introductory and 
preparatory, and almost every father and mother 
in our country wishes to have their children keep 
this in mind, and to be influenced by it in all their 
conduct. 

The community are agreed that we have a reve- 
lation from Heaven. I believe there are very few 
instances where the parents would not be glad to 
have the Bible read from time to time, its geo- 
graphical and historical meanings illustrated, and 
its moral lessons brought to bear upon the hearts 
and lives of their children. Of course, if the teacher 
is so unwise as to make such a privilege, if it 
were allowed him, the occasion of exerting an in- 
fluence upon one side or the other of some ques- 
tion which divides the community around him, 
he must expect to excite jealousy and distrust, 
and to be excluded from a privilege which he 
might otherwise have been permitted freely to en- 
joy. There may, alas! be some cases where the 
use of the Scriptures is altogether forbidden in 
school ; but probably in almost every such case 
it would be found that it is from fear of its perver- 
sion to sect or party purposes, and not from any 
unwillingness to have the Bible used in the way 
I have described. ' 

The community are agreed, in theory, that per- 
sonal attachment to the Supre me Be ing is the duty 
of every human soul; and every parent, with ex- 
ceptions so few that they are not worth naming, 
wishes that his children should cherish that affec- 
tion, and yield their hearts to its influence. He 
is willing, therefore, that the teacher, of course 
without interfering with the regular duties, for 
the performance of which he holds his office, 
should, from time to time, so speak of this duty, 
of God’s goodness to men, of His daily protection 
and His promised favors, as to awaken, if possi- 
ble, this attachment in the heart of his children. 
Of course, it is very easy for the teacher, if he is 
so disposed, to abuse this privilege also. He can, 
under pretence of awakening and cherishing the 
spirit of piety in the hearts of his pupils, present 
the subject in such aspects and relations as to 
arouse the sectarian or denominational feelings 
of some of his employers; but I believe, if this 
was honestly and fully avoided, there are few, if 
any, parents in our country who would not be 
gratified to have the great principle of love to 
God manifest itself jin the instruction of the 
school room and showing itself, by its genuine 
indications, in the hearts and conduct of their 
children. 


Pottsville Standard. ABBOTT. 





Proud ? 


Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be prond ? 

Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 

A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 

Man passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 

The leaves of the oak and the willow may fade, 

Be seattered around, and together be laid ; 

And the young and the old, and the low and the high, 
Shall moulder to dust, and together shall lie. 

The infant a mother attended and loved ; 

The mother that infant’s affection who proved ; 

The husband, that mother and infant who blest,— 
Each, all, are away to their dwellings of rest. 

The maid on whose cheek, on whose brow, in whose eye, 
Shone beauty and pleasure, —her triumphs are by ; 

And the memory of those who loved her and praised, 
Are alike from the minds of the living erased. 

The hand of the king that the sceptre hath borne, 

The brow of the priest that the mitre hath worn, 

The eye of the sage, and the heart of the brave, 

Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 

The peasant, whose lot was to sow and to reap, 

The herdsman, who climbed with his goats up the steep, 
The beggar, who wandered in search of his bread, 

Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 

The saint, who enjoyed the communion of Heaven, 

The sinner, who dared to remain unforgiven, 

The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just, 

Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust. 

or the weed 


rs succeed 4 


So the multitude goes—like the flower 
That withers away to let oth 
So the multitude comes—even those we behold, 

To repeat every tale that has often been told. 

For we are the same that our fathers have been ; 

We see the same sights that our fathers have seen ; 

We drink the same stream, and we view the same sun. 
And we run the same course that our fathers have run. 
The thoughts we are thinking, our fathers would think : 
From the death we are shrinking,our fathers would shrink: 
To the life we are clinging, they also would cling ;— 

But it speeds from us all like a bird on the wing. 

They loved—but the story we cannot unfold ; 

The y scorned—but the heart of the haughty is cold ; 
They grieved—t from their slumber willcome: 
They joye d—but the tong iness is dumb. 


ut no wail 
of their gladn 
They died—ay, they died ;—and we things that are now; 
Who walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 


And make in their dwellings a transient abode, 

Meet the things that they met on their pilgrimage road. 
Yea! hope and despondency, pleasure and pain, 

We mingle together in sunshine and rain ; 

And the smile and the tear, the song and the dirge, 
Still follow each other, like surge upon surge 

°T is the wink of an eye—’tis the draught of a breath— 
From the blossom of healt! to the paleness of lke ith, 
From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud :— 
Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 


Th. above poem was written by William Knox, 
a young Scotchman, a cotemporary of Sir Walter 
Scott. Ile died in Edinburg, in 1825, when only 
thirty-six years of age. 

It was the favorite poem of Mr. LINCOLN, who 
often repeated it with deep feeling, and the spirit 
that prevades it no doubt influenced in some de- 
gree the life of that great, but strangely humble 
man. A teacher of our acquaintance has each 
member of his classes commit the poem, putting 
it upon the regular declamation list, encouraging 
his boys to master its sentiment as well as its ex- 
pressign and to retain both for life. We know of 
nothing better in the language, and commend 
these beautiful lines to the teachers of the State. 
The pupil who leaves school with these thoughts 
in his mind carries away with him something of 
value,—something that may lead to better things. 
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Brains vs. Text-Books. 

An artist, admiring the work of a successful 
professional brother, asked : ‘‘ With what do you 
mix your colors to produce such fine effects ?” 
‘* With brains, sir,’’ was the answer. When we 
hear teachers anxiously asking each other what 
books they use to advance their pupils in knowl- 
edge, we are reminded of this anecdote. If the 
teacher is true to himself and to his calling, it 
matters little what text-books may be in the 
hands of his classes. The successful teacher must 
prepare himself for every recitation. He must 
never appear before his class without being 
** master of the situation.’’ Should circumstan- 
ces occasionally rob him of the time necessary 
for imbuing himself with thse essence of the sub- 
ject, he might better defer the recitation. 

The teacher will seldom find a perfect text- 
book. And he should always be ready to point 
out the errors in each day’s lesson. Me should 
be able to cite different authorities when the text- 
books disagree upon certain questions. Too many 
of our school books are imperfect in many par- 
ticulars. But, if the teacher use ‘ brains’? pro- 
perly, he can teach as thorough lessons, and 
make more enduring impressions upon the mind 
of his pupils, than he could, were all the text- 
books invariably perfect, while he himself was at 
all deficient. No teacher has a moral right to 
adopt, unquestioned, the assertions and opinions 
of school-book makers. 

Am. Ed. Monthly. 


A Missouri School-Master. 

Missouri is not the only State in which scenes 
like the following have occurred in the office of 
the county superintendent of free schools. We 
have had several such specimens of ‘‘ school 
masters’? before us; but, unlike the Missouri 
superintendent, we never advise them to return 
in ten days or even ten years. Profound ignor- 
ance is sometimes to be pitied, while at other 
times it assumes sucha grotesque and ludicrous 
character that it would excite the merriment of 
old Cerberus himself. The following incident is 
illustrative of quite a number of cases that have 
occurred in our own experience : 

A certain ‘‘ Knight of the Birchen Rod,” wish- 
ing to obtain a certificate as school-teacher, as re- 
quired by the general statutes of Missouri, called 
upon the superintendent of public schools, not 
long since, when the following dialogue took 
place : 

‘Morning, Mr. Super’tendent.’ 

‘Good morning, sir ; please take a chair.’ 

‘You see, Mr., I’m a schoolin’ it out in my 
country, and have been for risin’ fifteen years, 
and want a stifficate to keep a doin’.’ 

‘All right, sir, lam ready to grant you a cer- 
tificate, but before doing so, I must examine you 
as to your competency.’ 44 oie 

‘No look a here, ’taint no use fur to zamine 
me, as I’ve been schoolin’ it risin’ fifteen years.’ 

‘Yes, sir, that may all be, but the law requires 
me to examine you before issuing the certificate. 
I must do my duty.’ 

‘Taint no use—I never was zamined in this 
way, and I have a heap of stiflicates and can 
fetch ’em in to you.’ 

‘Never mind the certificates ; you must be ex- 
amined as to your qualifications, or the certificate 
cannot be issued.’ 





*Well—but it’s nary bit o’ use. I’ve been—’ 

‘Never mind that; what branches do you 
teach ?’ 

‘QO, readin’ spellin’ writin’ and figerin.’ 

“Is that all ?’ 

‘Yes ; the folks out there don’t want any thing 
else. ‘They’re down on high schoolin’.’ 

‘Don’t you teach grammar ?” 

‘No; the folks are down on grammar larnin’.’ 

‘Don’t some of your scholars want to study 
grammar ?’ 

‘Nary one. But five years ago one of old man 
Hamphill’s gals took a notion to study grammar, 
but in about two weeks she gin it up.’ 

‘Well, it is necessary that you, as a teacher, 
should have some knowledge of grammar, and I 
must examine you in that branch.’ 

‘Well, now, that’s no use—the folks don’t 
want that kind of larnin’.’. ° 

‘Very likely ; but you can tell me how many 
parts of speech there are ?’ 

‘Well, now, let me see ; I declare it has slipped 
my memory, I don’t just remember. But any- 
how grammar is superflew-ous.’ 

*‘Can’t you give a guess ?? 

‘Well, I should say about two.’ 

‘That won’t do; guess again.’ 

‘Well, at furdest I should say four.’ 

‘ Are you sure ?? 

‘Well, as near as I can recollect, it mought be, 
and it moughtent.’ 

‘Now, sir, tell me what is English grammar ?? 

‘ As near as I can recollect, it’s a smallish book, 
about so long, (measuring with his hands,) and 
about a half inch thick.’ 

‘Did you ever see Kirkham or Pinneo ?? 

‘No, sir, they never lived in our settlement.’ 

‘Do you know anything about Bullion or 
Smith ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, I’ve hearn tell a heap of Old Bullion, 
but I never saw him. I voted for him once, but 
he took the Abolition chute afterwards, and I 
was powerful sorry I voted for him. As for 
Smith, he lived across the run, about two miles 
from my house. His boys go to school to me.’ 

‘Very well. What is geography ?’ 

‘Don’t use any in my school, but if I don’t 
disremember, seed some in town once, and they 
are about the size of a chunk of shingle.’ 

‘Which is the largest river in the world ?’ 

‘The Mississippi, of course.’ 

‘What is the shape of the earth ?’ 

‘Well, in our region, it’s a right smart hilly, 
but further down it’s flat and swampish.’ 

‘Which is the highest mountain in the world?’ 

‘Pilot Knob.’ 

‘Very well. Now, sir, you say that in your 
school you only teach spelling, reading, writing 
and ar:thmetiec.’ 

‘No, sir, I didn’t say so ; I learns them readin’, 
writin’ and figerin’.’ 

‘Exactly ; now, after your scholars have gone 
through the spelling book and reader, what 
then ?? 

‘I turns ’em back.’ 

‘So you keep them at the same books all the 
time ?? 

‘Yes, sir, there’s nothin’ like layin’ the foun- 
dation well, and I turns ’em back till they finish 
their schoolin’.’ 

‘Just so. Now, sir, it seems+o me that you 
are a little rusty in some of the branches, and 
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before I can give you a certificate you must 
study a little and become better posted.’ 

‘Now I don’t see as I can, for I’ve got a 
power of work on hand, and the old woman has 
a risin’ on her finger, and my John has a bealin’ 
on his left leg, which gives me more’n I can see 
to. Besides the people don’t want that kind 
of teachin’, and it would be a pity to keep the 
children out of school now, fur they’re most un- 
common bad off for schoolin’.’ 

‘Very well, I will take this matter under ad- 
visement, and you may call again in ten days.’ 

So the native educator departed, not altogether 
disconsolate. The originality of the answers of 
this pedagogue eclipse Shakspeare’s celebrated 
Sir Hugh Evans, who ‘‘ smelts false Lattin,’ and 
overtops the grandiloquent nonsense displayed in 
the high court of Mr. Justice Dogberry.—Ex- 
change. 


The Sun Seen at the Poles. 


To a person standing at the north pole, the sun 
would appear to sweep horizontally around the sky 
every twenty-four hours, without any perceptible 
variation in its distance from the horizon during 
its circuit. On the 21st of June it is 23 degrees 
and 38 minutes above the horizon—uz little more 
than one-fourth of the distance to the zenith the 
highest point that it ever reaches. From this 
altitude it slowly descends, its track being repre- 
sented bya spiral or screw witha very fine thread ; 
and in the cotirse of three months it worms its 
way down to the horizon which it reaches on the 
23rd of September. On this day it slowly sweeps 
around the sky, with its face half hidden below 
the icy sea. It still continues to descend, but 
after it has entirely disappeared it is still so near 


the horizon that it carries a bright twilight 
around the heavens in its daily circuit. As the 
sun sinks lower and lower, this twilight grows 


gradually fainter until 1t fades away. 

On December 20th, the sun is 23 degrees, 38 
minutes below the horizon, and this is the mid- 
night of the dark winter of the pole. From this 
date the sun begins to ascend, and after a time 
his return is heralded by a faint dawn, which 
circles slowly around the horizon, completing its 
circuit every 24 hours. This dawn grows gradu- 
ally brighter, and on the 20th of March the peaks 
are gilded with the first level rays of the six 
month’s day. ‘The bringer of this long day con- 
tinues to wind his spiral way upward until he 
reaches his highest place on the 21st of June, and 
his annual course is completed. The same ap- 
pearances are presented at the south pole, only 
at opposite dates, the 2lst of June, being mid- 
night and midwinter there, while the north pole 
is having its summer sunshine. 


Normal Schools and Institutes. 

The idea of training teachers for their vocation 
is daily more and more taking possession of the 
minds of all. The Institutes which have been 
held for this purpose in various parts of the 
country have been in the main remarkably suc- 
cessful, each new one generally showing some 
steps in advance of its predecessors. These In- 
stitutes, however, it should be remembered, are 
still in their infancy, and have by no means at- 
tained that growth and development of which 
they arecapable. It takes more than one or two 
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fitful efforts, either to become a good teacher, or 
to establish a system for training teachers. The 
project is still an experiment, and many of the 
methods used are of a tentative character, the 
friends of the system trying first one method and 
then another, and cherishing in their own hearts, 
as the best guaranty of success, a teachable dis- 
position. We all need to be learners in this 
matter, and are quite content to feel our way 
along, under the wise leadings of careful experi- 
ments. 

First, there should be a distinct course of study. 
Secondly, model lessons for observation. Thirdly, 
practice lessons. 

Ina Normal school, the pupils, after haying 
made sufficient progress in the course of study, 
and after having ample opportunity for observ- 
ing the best models of teaching, which they do 
daily in seeing the methods by which they them- 
selves are taught, are required to practice what 
they have learned, by teaching classes under the 
inspection and the kind but searching criticism 
of their teachers. No part of the exercise of a 
Normal school brings forward the teaching power 
of the learner so fast as this. It is a severe, but 
a most wholesome test, showing them all their 
weak points, stimulating their inventive powers, 
making them ready with their knowledge, and 
giving them that self-possession so indispensable 
to the teacher’s office. 

The usual method in a Normal school is: The 
pupil teacher, on a certain hour of the day, gives 
a lesson to some class previously assigned. The 
regular teacher of the class, who is expected to 
be a person of high professional skill, is present 
at the lesson, and observes carefully all that is 
done, not interfering, except very rarely, to pre- 
vent the class from being misled, or taught what 
is not true. After the exercise is over, this 
teacher writes out a careful but kindly criticism 
upon the performance, which criticism is recorded 
in a book kept for the purpose, and is read and 
commented on by the Principal before the whole 
class of pupil teachers. ‘Three or four or more 
exercises of this kind are going on eyery day in 
different departments of the school, and once a 
day the pupil teachers are called together as a 
class to hear these comments upon their work. 
The effect this has in stimulating and developing 
their powers, can be realized only by those who 
have witnessed it. wt 

It may not be amiss to quote a few of these 
criticisms, taken from an actual record, only sup- 
pressing the names. The letter at the end of 
each note is the initial of the teacher by whom 
the criticism is made. . 


NOTES ON PRACTICE 


Miss A. 


She spoke 


rEACHING. 


class in Grammar) taught very well. 
in that decided tone which conveys a 
conviction of truth to pupils, and by so doing 
gained their confiden: She used the black- 
boards to advantage, and thoroughly inspected 
and criticised all writings that she had required 
to be put upon the boards. The facts she taught 
were correct, except one, which was that “is 
ashamed’? was a verb in the passive voice; in 
that she was corrected by a member of the class. 
Teaching average, 93. — A. 
Miss Bb. (class in Elocution) failed in teaching. 
The pupils read badly, and many errors were 
made, but there were no criticisms. The lady 
spoke in a very low tone, and seemed to be afraid 
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of the class. She did not read a single line for 
the pupils. Reading cannot be taught properly 
by arbitrary rules ; ‘the voice of the living teacher 
is indispensable. Teaching average, 65. > E. 
Miss C. (class in Elocution) cannot become a 
successful teacher until she studies the pronun- 
ciation of words. Not only did she permit mis- 
takes made by the pupils to pass unnoticed, but 
she mispronounced many words herself, as "hos- 
pit’-a-ble for hos’-pi-ta-ble, in’-tense for in-tense’, 
etc. The errors consisted chiefly in changing the 
accented syllable. Inthe word machination, how- 
ever, though the accent was correctly marked, 
she taught the class to call it ‘‘ mash-in-a-tion.”’ 
There can be no possible excuse for such careless- 
ness, or rather ignorance, since the lady had 
three days for the preparation of the lesson. 
The dictionary shoul d be kept in constant use by 
pupils and teachers. Teaching average, 65. FE. 
Miss D. (class in Constitution) did well. The 
lesson was a long one, and somewhat difficult ; 
but the lady evinced thorough preparation. She 
ought to have disturbed the repose of the drones 
by calling upon them more frequently. Explana- 
tions given by the teacher should be repeated by 
the pupils ; first, to ascertain whether or not they 
have been properly understood, and secondly, to 
make a deeper impression upon the minds of 
the scholars. Indeed, the whole business of 
teaching might be summed up in two or three 
words, namely, SIMPLIFY and REPEAT. Teach- 
ing average, 95. E. 
Miss E. (class in Map-Drawing) was well pre- 
pared for the lesson, but did not always speas 
quite distinctly enough. She required those pupils 
who had criticisms, to stand, and then desig- 
nated one to give them. A very good plan. Miss 
E. must be careful of the grammatical construc- 
tion of her sentences. Teaching average, 90. A. 
Miss F. (class in Mental Arithmetic) became 
somewhat confused, and so made several mistakes 
in her work. She attempted to solve several ex- 
amples, but each time made some error, either of 
statement or solution. She was not careful 
enough in her markings, omitting to mark one of 
the pupils absent and two for recitations. * Teach- 
ing average, 88. A. 
Miss G. (class in Map-Drawing) should have 
kept one of the divisions at the board drawing 
while the others were reciting. It was the first 
day of map description ; she should, therefore, 
have given them an example of the work desired. 
Instead of this, she scolded them for not know- 
ing her method. Teachers should be careful 
never to ask for anything but what the pupils 
could reasonably be expected to know. If you 
insist that they shall give anything not found in 
the lesson, or not before given by the teacher, 
they will become angry and careless—as was 
shown in the class to-day. She did not criticise 
the maps drawn. Teaching average, 82. A. 
Miss H. (class in History) was well prepared 
with the History lesson; but she allowed the 


pupils too long atime to think and guess. A 
chronology lesson is dry and uninteresting ; and 


unless the teacher calls upon the pupils in rapid 
succession, thus keeping them wide awake, the 
interest will flag, and even good pupils will be 
inattentive. One of the pupils, after gaping two 
or three times, indulged in short naps during the 
recitation ; the teacher evidently did not see her. 
Miss H. marked the pupils very judiciously. 
Teaching average, 90. E. 
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Miss J. (class in Arithmetic) assisted the pupils 


too much. She did not require them to be accu- 
rate enough in answering questions ; otherwise 
she taught very well, the subject being a difficult 
one. Miss J. marked the pupils judiciously. 
Teaching average, 85. M. 
Miss K. (class in Grammar) began the reci- 
tation very well, spoke in a loud and decided 
tone, and was well prepared with the lesson. 
Miss K. failed, however, to keep her class in 
order; she allowed pupils to speak without 
being called upon, and all to criticise and ask 
questions at the same instant; thus she became 
confused, and sought refuge behind her book. 
Teaching average, 80. HH. 
‘Miss L. (class in Arithmetic) was either very 
careless or had not prepared the proper lesson, 
as she gave pupils problems to solve that were 
not in the lesson, in consequence of which some 
good pupils failed, as they had not prepared an 
advance lesson. She was too quet, and spoke in 
so low a tone that many did not hear her. The 
pupils were more animated than the teacher. 
Miss L. marked some pupils too high, others too 
low, and in one instance did not mark at all. 
Teaching average, 65. M. 
Miss M. (class in Grammar) has improved 
since teaching for me before, but she still lacks 
energy and decision. She gaye the pupil who 
was reciting all her attention, thus allowing an 
opportunity to some (who took advantage of it) 
to assume lounging positions, in which to wait 
lazily for their turn to recite. Some remained 
wide awake, and embarrassed Miss M. by speak- 
ing at any time, even interrupting her in the 
middle of a sentence to ask questions. Teaching 
average, 87. I. 
Miss N. (class in History) was thoroughly pre- 
pared with the lesson, and did not confine herself 
to the mere words of the text-book. She asked 
many good general questions connected with the 
subject, thus compelling pupils to think; and 
whenever the class failed to give the desired in- 
formation, the lady very promptly gave it her- 
self; she thus won the confidence of her pupils. 
Miss N. lacked animation, and did not speak 
loud enough ; otherwise, she did well. Teaching 
average, 92. E. 
Miss O. (class in Constitution) did well. She 
used the blackboards to advantage, and very 
carefully examined and criticised the work placed 
there by the pupils. She should speak in a louder 
and more decided tone. Teaching average, 93. E. 
Miss P. (class in Elocution) gave a very short 
vocal exercise, and omitted the concert reading. 
During the recitation she read remarkably well ; 
her voice was clear and full, her emphasis and in- 
flections were correct, and her whole manner free 
from embarrassment. The entrance of three or 
four visitors did not in the least disconcert her. 
For her calmness and dignity she deserves much 
commendation. ‘Teaching average, 95. E. 
Miss Q. (class in Arithmetic) té wught very well. 
The subject, repetends, was a difficult one, which 
required careful preparation on the part of the 
teacher, and close attention during the recitation. 
Miss Q., conscious of this, made herself perfectly 
familiar with the lesson before appearing in class, 
and when pupils failed to explain examples from 
a want of knowledge, she was ready and able to 
give the necessary information. ~She marked ju- 
diciously. Teaching average, 90. *M 
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Teach Politeness. 
The following incident which occurred a few 
days since on one of our railroads in this state, 


may serve, both as an illustration and proof of 


the need, that more care should be taken in the 
school room to teach good manners. 

The cars were crowded, yet near one end of one 
car two young ladies had seated themselves, each 
occupying a whole seat, one having placed a 
basket beside her, and the other, a bird cage. 
Another lady entered. Neither moved. An old 
gray haired man rose and offered his seat. It was 
accepted. A young man farther back offered his 
seat to the old gentleman, but he refused to ac- 
cept it and remained standing until the with- 
drawal of passengers gave him room. When 
those professing to be, and having the appearance 
of ladies, come so far short of acting in a lady- 
like manner, it seems to me every teacher ought 
to take care to instruct his pupils as to what is 
becoming. They ought to know that selfishness 
always merits and receives contempt, and that 
he who most endeavors to make others happy is 
most respected, and most happy himself. 

In no way, perhaps, can this instruction be 
better given, than by relating any little incident 
like the above, with proper questions as to the 
probable feeling of the parties and spectators, 
and what would have been their feelings if an- 
other course had been pursued. 

TRAVELER. 
The Co-Education of the Sexes. 

The question of the co-education of the sexes is 
of modern origin. This fact, by itself, does not 
prove anything in favor, nor against it. The 
question is presented to the public, and it is but 
proper, and particularly for teachers, to treat it 
with the utmost fairness and candor. 

In answering this question we owe no obliga- 
tion to public opinion, nor to prejudices, existing 
against it, in times gone by, nor to superficial 
opinions in its favor in the present. Nor should 
we be influenced too much in its favor, because 
the introduction of it is desired by members of 
‘the fair sex.’? The only motive which ought 
to guide us in deciding this important question, 
is ‘* whether the introduction of the measure is in 
harmony with a sound philosophy of education or 
not ?*? ‘This question includes all other questions, 
which may be raised in connection with it. If 
we find the measure, after a carefulexamination, 
to be in harmony with a sound philosophy of ed- 
ucation, let us adopt it without any hesitation ; if 
not, let us fearlessly rejectit. Everything which 
is for the first time presented to us, must be able 
to stand the severe taste of a sound philosophy, 
before it is introduced at all. If there should, for 
instance, a new telegraph be presented to us, we 
would first ask, what is the nature of telegraph- 
ing; and, second, why and how does this new 
instrument answer its purpose. 

It is therefore necessary for us, first, to consider 
what education in general is ; and, second, why 
and how co-education is in harmony with educa- 
tion, or why and how it is against it. What is 
education? The fundamental idea of ‘ educa- 
tion’ is, ‘‘ to guide,”’ ‘‘to lead,”’ ‘‘to assist.’ 
These terms presuppose however, first, a ‘‘ sub- 
ject who leads,’’—second, ‘an object who is to be 
led,”’"—third, ‘‘means by which the object is 
led;’’—and, fourth, ‘‘an aim towards which the 
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object is led.”’ If we now call the one who leads, 
the educator,—the one who is lead, the pupil,— 
the means by which the pupil is led, the different 
factors of education,—and if we set down as the 
aim of education, the destination of the pupil, we 
find the following to be the philosophic meaning 
ot the word education : 

‘* Education is the action by which a child un- 
der the influence of different factors is led towards 
his destination, until he himselfis able to progress 
towards it with confidence.’’ Thus, as will be 
seen, the grand aim of education is, that the pupil 
shall reach his destination. In order that this 
grand aim may be reached, a countless number 
of factors are employed. The whole earth is an 
institution of education. Everybody is a pupil, 
and everybody is in a certain sense an educator. 
All factors of education may however be classified 
as follows ; 1, the family ; 2, the state; 3, the 
church ; 4, the pupil’s own experience : and last, 
but not least, the school. Of all these factors it 
is only the school which educates man systemati- 
cally. 
school education. That is, the school claims to 
be conscious about the nature of the pupil, about 


his destination, and about the means, which, if 


properly applied, will lead towards that destina- 
tion with a reasonable degree of certainty. 

The school intends to lead the pupil towards 
his destination, by a gradual, natural develop- 
ment of his mental powers, on a material practi- 
cally useful. That is, by instruction. And a 
cotemporary, simultaneous participation of both 
sexes in this instruction, from beginning to end, 
is, if we understand it well, called co-education. 
Or in other words; the friends of co-education 
claim, that the same means which the school con- 
sidered necessary in order to lead the boy towards 
his destination, and which have thus far been 
partly withheld from the other sex, are also equal- 
ly beneficial for the latter. What is therefore 
commonly called co-education, should be termed 
Now we take the following sen- 
tences to be axioms: 

l. Thenature of a thing conditions its destination. 
2 The means employe d. in orde rio lead any thing 


co-instruction, 


towards its destination. must be in conformity with 
the nature and the destination of that thing. 

3. Ree ry th ing should become what it is de stined 
for by its nature. 

In other words: The nature of the stone of a 
peach conditions the future peach-tree, and in 
order that the latter may grow from the former, 
the natural or artificial means used must be in 
conformity with the stone and the peach-tree. 
But in every case the stone of a peach should 
become a peach-tree , 

Man is no exception to these general principles, 
and we may add, in reference to man as a fourth 
axiom, that his real happiness stands in strict ratio 
to the degre in which he reaches his destination. 
Taking now these four axioms as our premises, 
we consider the following four sentences as logi- 
cally correct conclusions : 

. If male and female nature is the same. then 
s j and. the 


means employed in leading the mele ser towards its 


the destination of both must he the same, 


de.tination. may a lso with safety be used by the op- 
posite sex for the same purpose, i. e. co-education is 
in harmony with the ph ilosophy of education, and 
the refore pe rfe fi tly proper. 

2. If male and female nature is not the same, 
then the de stination of both cannot be the same, i. é.. 





In this fact lies the great importance of 
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co-education is not in harmony with the philosophy 
of education, and its introduction would prove a de- 
triment to the proper development of either sex. 

3. The male as well as the female sex has a right 
that those means should be used which are in con- 
formity with the nature and destination of each. 

’ 4, Males or females enjoy real happiness only in 
proportion as they reach their proper destination. 

From these four conclusions it follows with 
logical necessity that the friends of co-education 
consider the first conclusion to be true, the oppo- 
nents believe in the second, whilst both agree with 
the third and fourth conclusions. 

Before we state whether we belong to the friends 
or opponents of co-education, may we be permit- 
ted to mention, that we did not arrive hastily 
at our final conclusion in this important matter. 
We consider the wish of woman to become edu- 
cated side by side with man as a noble attempt to 
elevate the sex. We consider this attempt far 
more noble than others made for the same pur- 
pose, such as ‘‘woman’s rights,” &c. We look 
upon it as a protest against the partiality of the 
state in providing so amply for the education of 
the boys, whilst neglecting the higher education 
of the girls. But it seems to us that the most of 
these noble attempts are made in a wrong direc- 
tion. The true elevation of the gentler sex must 
in our opinion lie within their own nature and 
destination, and not in the imitation of their 
brothers. Every attempt in this direction is a 
silent admission on the part of woman that she 
is inferior to man. 

For if we imitate somebody, we silently admit 
that he is superior to us, at least in that quality 
for which we imitate him. And that the desti- 
nation of man is more important than that of 
woman is something we do not believe, nor is it 
to be supposed that the members of the fair sex 
will admit any such conclusions. 

After these remarks we will not hesitate a mo- 
ment to show our colors relative to co-education. 

We are not in favor of entire co-education, nor 
are we in favor of an entire separation of the 
sexes. We say, as long as nature, custom and 
language recognize a period in the development 
of man, in which the peculiar nature and desti- 
nation of either sex is not fully developed, and 
which is therefore called childhood, so long both 
sexes may with perfect safety enjoy the same in- 
struction. But as soon as nature compels cus- 
tom and language to recognize a different desti- 
nation in either sex, then let us use instruction 
which is in conformity with the character of each 
sex. This is not carrying water upon both 
shoulders, since we demand a separation of the 
sexes in that period in which the friends of co- 
education demand a union of them. 

But we strongly advocate that either sex should 
receive that kind of instruction which is in har- 
mony with the peculiar nature and destination of 
each. Thus we can heartily unite with the ‘‘fair 
sex’ in protesting against the partiality of the 
State in having so bountifully provided for the 
higher education of her sons, whilst unjustly ne- 
glecting that of her daughters. In order to justify 
our position on this important question, it will be 
logically necessary for us to prove : 

I. Male and female nature is different. 

Il. The destination in life of each ws different. 

Il. That these different aims require different 
means. 
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I. Male and female nature is different. The nature 


of man is twofold, physical and psychological. 

As to the physical nature we do not think it 
needs much effort on our part to prove that it is 
different in each sex. Indeed, we do not think 
there is any one within the sound of our voice 
who will dispute the fact. The languages of all 
nations term the masculine the ‘‘ strong sex,’’ the 
feminine the ‘‘ weak sex.’’ The ladies certainly 
would not allow the use of those adjectives in 
reference to the mental nature. 

This fact, that the female sex is physically weaker 
than the male sex, has a bearing upon the ques- 
tion of co-education, only in so far as it gives rise 
to the question whether the more gentle physical 
frame of woman would be strong enough to bear 
all the mental labor to which man is subject in 
reaching the height of systematic education. Our 
personal experience is against it. We have had 
sad experience that some of our most promising 
lady pupils could not endure the tax upon their 
minds. Their frames broke down, and they found 
in consequence an early grave, when at the same 
time they were to all appearance not any weaker 
than the majority of their sisters. If we should 
be called upon to answer the question: ‘‘ Do you 
think the generality of women physically strong 
enough to go through all the preparatory studies, 
and after them the real university course of such 
universities as Paris, Berlin, Vienna ?’? we do 
not think we could answer this query with a good 
conscience in the affirmative. ‘The monthly rose 
and the garden rose are both roses, it is true, but 
the one who exposes the former tothe cold storms 
of winter, will find it will perish, whilst the latter 
may endure. 

As to the psychological nature of man, there is 
not to our knowledge a single psychologist who 
does not recognize a difference. Moreover, this 
difference is also acknowledged in common every 
day life. There is not a toy-shop but has toys 
considered especially in conformity with the boy’s 
intellect, and others more suitable for the little 
girl’s mind. The little girl dresses her painted 
doll with as much care and neatness as the young 
lady should dress herself; whilst the young boy 
leads his regiment of soldiers to a successful at- 
tack. A corresponding difference is obvious to 
the philosophic observer throughout the whole 
life. Of course, this difference cannot be found in 
the mental abilities and powers as such, for both 
sexes belong to one species, and the powers of 
the human mind are characteristic of that species. 
The difference consists rather in a different mix- 
ture of the original fundamental powers of mind, 
corresponding with the differences in the physical 
organism. May we be permitted in this respect 
to use the language of one of the greatest of living 
psychologists, Beneke ? He says: The original 
activity of mind consists in receptivity and spon- 
taneity. (Webster’s definition of those terms 
are almost a literal translation of Beneke’s own 
words, from which fact we conclude that also 
Webster, or his contributor, might agree with 
Beneke.) These fundamental qualities are of 
course existing in the mind of man, as well as of 
woman ; but we find, says he, that in the mind 
of man spontaneity predominates, whilst recep- 
tivity is stronger in woman. Added to this origi- 


nal difference co-operating circumstances of a 
social and political nature, we find the mental 
characteristics between man and Womam will be 
as follows : 
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In man the development is slower but deeper, 
more extensive and intensive, more power of rea- 
soning and conception, more self-obsezvation and 


reflection, more independency and constancy of 


character, more persistant earnestness, more per- 
severing and deeper comprehension which fits 
him for activity beyond the sphere of his home, 
more intrepidity, fearlessness, courage and 
bravery, a stronger resistence, more capability 
for complicated and difficult activity in general. 

In woman we find on the other hand a quicker, 
but less deep development, more emotion than 
reasoning and conception, more nicety in appre- 
hension, more quietness, but also more instability, 
more affection but also less passion, less self-re- 
flection yet more dexterity in apprehending others, 
more self-sacrifice for others, more cheerfulness 
and gayety, but also not seldom more fearfulness 
and humor, more silent endurance, but also more 
cunning and trickery, more dexterity and grace- 
fulness in expression, more easiness and skill in 
less extended but delicate activity. 

Jean Paul Richter confirms these contrasts in 
his peculiar manner. Ile says: 

‘* Man is more epic and reflective, the wife more 
lyric and emotional. ‘The woman is more poetic, 
the man more philosophic. The man has two 
‘selfs’ (egos,) the woman only one, and needs 
another in order to comprehend her own (ego 
‘self.’ The wife reads in the heart of another 
much better than in her own. The man is more 
earnest ; the wife is either happy or unhappy, 
either merry or sad. Men like truths, property, 
horses, etc., wemen like persons. The man likes 
the idea, the wife outside appearance. ‘The mor- 
ality of woman is more custom, that of man more 
principle. A boy may be reformed by the bad 
example of a drunkard, the girl will only reform 
by placing before hera good example,” etc. This 
comparison might be extended much further, 
great many more authors might be quoted, to 
prove that a difference as to the psychological na- 
ture between the sexes exists, and that in cons 
quence a great deal of what may be considere: 
proper mental food for the one, is not in the same 
degree useful, sometimes even useless, for the 
other. But before we proceed farther, it is but 
proper to mention here that particularly in that 
period for which co-education is demanded, thi 
natural physical and psychological development 
may come in collision with the interests of in- 
struction. That is, the strict attention which is 
necessary in order to secure the benefits of the 
latter, may come in collision with the mutual at- 
tention which the sexes pay, should and must pay 
each other at this period of life. It is a law in 
natural philosophy that the opposite poles of a 
galvanic battery attract each other, and that this 
attraction isso much stronger the nearer those 
two poles are to each other, and it is to be feared 
that many a young man or woman might be more 
attracted by the opposite pole of this natural gal- 
vanic battery than by the squares, triangles or 
circles of which the Professor may talk in his 


chair, and that in this way many a noble fruit of 


instruction might be lost. There is no doubt, the 
true teacher will not overlook 
this battery, and will take care that those oppo- 
site poles during instruction be safely separated, 
and this he will do in the interest of both. But 
it is claimed by the friends of co-education that 
daily intercourse with young ladies refines the 
manners of the young man, and all girlish ro- 
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mance will be expelled from the young lady in 
the company of young men. Permit me to dwell 
a little longer than I should upon this claim. 

In the first place, we have always found that 
young men who have really acquired a good edu- 
cation, have never, or only in rare cases, been 
wanting in necessary, noble refinement in society. 
A really noble refinement is but a natural conse- 
quence of sound education. 

In the second place, let us ask: ‘‘Is it for this 
reason that we send our boys to the University 
that they can play afterwards the polite, court- 
eous gentlemen in so-called refined society ?” 
We had _ an idea that we send them there that 
they may become good doctors, good lawyers, 
good teachers, in short, noble thinking, useful 
members of society, and not fashionable clowns. 
This so-called refinement is often but another 
name for hypocrisy, and a hypocrite is worse 
than athief. If, for instance, you have some just 
feeling against your neighbor, you must, accord- 
ing to this modern refinement, by no means call 
upon him in the true spirit of reconciliation, and 
ask for a kind explanation. You must, on the 
contrary, not show at all that you have any such 
feelings, you must carefully avoid mentioning th 
cause of them, you must have the sweetest smiles 
upon your face, the most pleasant words upon 
your lips, when, at the same time, your heart is 
offended. Is that anything else but playing th 
hypocrite ? And this is what is generally termed 
modern refinement. Shame! blushing shame 
upon such refined manners, and upon a society 
which calls it od! Let us be true to 
other, true in thoughts, words and actions, and 
we are refined gh. The true scholar will 
have, in consequ: ‘tended knowledge, 
a friendliness and kindness which comes from his 
heart. He will show a simplicity which signifies 
real greatness. In his breast beats a heart which 
burns with love for the whole human family, not 
for a certain sect, party or denomination. And 
this high, noble feeling is th 


true and only result 

of sound education, and not of daily intercourse 
with ladies. his m Ly, 
j wall 


each 


enou 


nce of his « 


outside of the instruction 
room, havi od as well as bad [nsidk 
of the class-room, it will certainly have more in- 
fluence for evil than for Besides, if both 
sexes are brought together in the lecture room, 
and both only do what they should do, namely, 
pay attention to the it is hard to see 
from whence that refining influence should come. 
And if, in « of such a union of the 
sexes, only asmall per centage should lose the ben- 
efit of instruction, or morally 
ruined for life, it is enough to condemn the mea- 
sure. Itis further claimed by the friends of co- 
education that ladies and gentleman will exerci 

a stimulating influence upon each other. 

may be true, or not. We will not deny the fac 

thata young lady or gentleman, in order to gain the 
respect of the opposite sex, may be thus stimulat- 
ed to more effort. But this influence 
beneficial as long as a successful competition is 
kept alive. If the lady or gentleman finds that 
all his or her efforts have not the desired result, 
either a dangerous indifferenc: may take the 
place of noble effort, or the effort will be carried 
on beyond the mental strength, and the physical 
frame will yield to the over-exertion of the mind. 


results. 


Professor, 
mseq uence 


should become 


is only 


luded next month. ) 





